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NORTH OR SOUTH, CIVIL WAR BUFFS PREFER 


here is no better 
À gift you can send a 
friend or relative, a stu- 
dent, or a history buff like 
yourself, than CIVIL WAR 
TIMES ILLUSTRATED as 
a distinguished holiday gift. 


Its like sending 10-gifts-with-one 
—a constant reminder of your 
thoughtfulness and generosity all 
year long. Indeed, each issue is a 
collector's item, to be treasured for 
a lifetime. 
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Your first one-year gift subscription to CIVIL 
WAR TIMESILLUSTRATED is $18; additional 
gifts $17. Include your own renewal at this 
reduced rate! 

You'll find a postpaid envelope, properly ad- 
dressed, at hand for your convenience. (If 
its missing, write us directly: CIVIL WAR 
TIMES ILLUSTRATED/Gift Dept./Box 1863, 
Mt. Morris, IL 61054.) 


We'll see that all gift renewals (and your own subscription) are extended without 
possible duplication of copies. New gifts will start with the January issue, unless you 
specify otherwise. We'll send gift cards to you so you can announce your gifts how and 
when you choose and we'll even “charge it” if you want us to, and delay billing until 
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OUR COVER: Robert E. Lee's death 
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Long-lost photo archives rediscovered 


The discovery of two long-forgotten collections of Civil War photographs inspired this 
major publishing project of the National Historical Society The first of two projected 
volumes, TOUCHED BY FIRE contains 499 rare photographs— most of them never 
before published—of battlefields, soldiers, sailors, ships, generals and civilian leaders 
on both sides. Arranged in chronological order, with captions by leading historians, 
these pictures are a profoundly moving record of America's most tragic war. 


Touched by Fire 


A Photographic Portrait of the Civil War 
William C. Davis, Editor 


H: capture of Sumter inspired adulation; his return as its defend- 
er was warmly welcomed by Charlestonians, who revered the 
colorful Creole. Award-winning New Orleans artist Jack Smith has 
captured Gen. P. G. T. Beauregard in a moment of relative quiet on 
Sullivan’s Island, as he surveyed the city’s harbor, searching for signs 
of the inevitable attack. @ Limited edition, 750 full color prints. Image 
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shipping charge. Make checks payable to Kingsley Prints, Inc. 
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woe you ever wanted to be on the 
battlefield at Shiloh or Antietam? To watch 
the battle unfold before your eyes; to make 
decisions that decide the day; to better the 
showing of Johnston, Grant, or McClellan? 
You can. West End’s Civil War battle 
games allow you to take the place of the 
Union or Confederate commanders. You 
maneuver counters representing the 
historical forces across a realistic terrain 
map of the battlefield. Morale, unit cohe- 
sion, leaders, terrain, and firepower, com- 
bined with your command talents decide 
the outcome of the battle. 


The 
Battle of Shiloh 


On the morning of April 6, 1862, 
General U.S. Grant’s Army of the Tennes- 
see, 40,000 strong, is encamped near 
Pittsburg Landing on the banks of the 
Tennessee River, preparing to advance 
southward to the vital rail junction at Cor- 
inth, Mississippi. Suddenly, out of the 
dense woods, 40,000 Rebel troops under 
fiery Albert Sydney Johnston crash into 
the Union camps — a surprise attack! 

The Confederates must reach the land- 
ing in Grant’s rear before sundown to halt 
Buell’s reinforcing columns and destroy 
the Army of the Tennessee. This is the 
Confederacy’s last and best hope to 
reverse two months of crushing defeat, 


AEHIBTONIMAE GAME OF CIVI. WAR CONFLICT: 
" py OF 


Each copy contains: 

* one full-color 22” x 34" 
game-map 

* 300 colorful counters 
representing the 
regiments and brigades 
that fought there 


* rules book 
save western Tennessee, and take the of- * counter storage tray 
fensive in the West. and box 


Mail to: 

West End Games 

251 West 30th Street, Suite 11 
New York, NY 10001 
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lease enclose check or money order. Expect 4 to 6 weeks 
or delivery. New York residents add applicable sales tax. 
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WHAT IS AWARGAME? 


Perhaps ‘‘wargame”’ shouldn't be used to describe our games. They 
are not toys, but sophisticated examinations of Civil War battles. The 
players are in the positions of the commanders that were there, and face 
the same problems; they have the opportunity to see what would have 
happened if.... 

Wargames are valuable for the study of military history, in some ways 
more so than books or articles. The players experience — first hand — 
the difficulties of command and are encouraged to experiment with tac- 
tics. It is an easy matter for an “armchair general" to read books, study 
maps, and proclaim, “Beauregard was a fool; had he pressed the attack 
on Sunday evening, the landing would have fallen, and Grant and Buell 
could not have united." When playing the game, it's up to you to press 
that attack — and make it work. 

We warn you, our games are not simple. The rules are far more com- 
plicated than, say, Monopoly's. Still, we strive to write rules that can be 
learned quickly and easily. Numerous examples and illustrations of play 
are provided to make the task easier. In addition, Shiloh and South Moun- 
tain have very similar rules, so once you've learned one, you have a jump 
on the other. South Mountain and Shiloh are the first in our growing Civil 


South Mountain: 
Prelude to Antietam 


Winner of the Charles Roberts Award for 
best Pre-20th Century Boardgame of 1984! 


General Robert E. Lee's Army of North- 
ern Virginia, flushed with success after 
four months of campaigning, is divided 
into four columns — and in enemy ter- 
ritory. At this perilous moment General 
George B. McClellan is handed a cap- 
tured order revealing Lee's positions and 
plans. If McClellan’s Army of the Potomac 
acts quickly, it can destroy the Con- 
federates in detail before they concen- 
trate. A crushing blow of such magnitude 
could very well end the war. To ac- 
complish this, the Federals must break 
through the passes of South Mountain. 

Only D.H. Hill's crack division stands 
at the passes — between Lee's army and 
destruction. Can the Army of the Potomac 
break the Confederate grip before rein- 
forcements arrive? 


Each copy contains: 
* one full-color 22" x 34" 


game-map 

* 200 full-color counters 
representing half-brigades 
* rules book, including 
an article by James Mur- 
fin (author of The Gleam 
of Bayonets) written 
especially for the game 

* storage tray and box 


| wish to order: 

LJ The Battle of Shiloh $16. 

O South Mountain: Prelude to Antietam $13. 

O Please send me your catalog and more information about your 
line of historical simulation games. 
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CIVIL WAR GIFT 


This Book Belongs To 


The perfect gift for yourself or a 
fellow Civil War collector. The 
"Commanders-in-Chief" full color 
bookplate is a Theme Prints 
exclusive! A set of 50 bookplates 
is yours FREE with purchase of 
Civil War art. Choose from over 
60 prints. Send 2 stamps for 
details today. 


THEME PRINTS, Ltd. 
Civil War Art By The People 
Who Lived It 
P.O. Box 123, Dept. CW11 
Bayside, NY 11361 
(718) 225-4067 


Announcing 


sí 1986 Confederate adify 


* Beautifully printed and illustrated 
monthly with previously unpublished 
photographs of Confederate soldiers. 


* Daily listing of interesting and 
informative Civil War history. 


Send $7.95 to: 
Confederate Calendar Works 
P.O. Box 2084 - Dept. A 
Austin, Texas 78768 


Orders Shipped Promptly 


MAIL CALL 


CAVALRY DESCENDANTS 
Dear Editor, 

Interest in American Military His- 
tory, particularly among those with 
an ancestor who served in the horse 
cavalry, has caused a deluge of mail 
at the U.S. Horse Cavalry Associa- 
tion, Fort Bliss, Texas, according to 
its President, Colonel James R. Spur- 
rier (Ret). 

“As the only central reference 
source for information on the history 
and traditions of the cavalry, we an- 
nounced a historical project last fall 
to record in our archives the cavalry 
service of any trooper who served 
between 1776 and 1945 regular, mili- 
tia, volunteer, either in peace or war- 
time," said Colonel Spurrier in a re- 
cent interview. "We make no charge 
for registering any trooper, and the 
response has been far beyond our 
expectations." 

Descendants of horse troopers 
wishing to record their ancestors’ 
service may write the U.S. Horse 
Cavalry Association, P.O. Box 6253, 
Fort Bliss, Texas 79906 for further 
information. 

F.L. Devereux, Jr. 
Fort Bliss, Texas 


LONG BRIDGE 
Dear Editor, 

No doubt you will hear from many 
of your Missouri subscribers on this 
point, but there appears to be a 
slight error of geography in Mr. 
Palo's article, “Forrest's Okolona Vic- 
tory" (April issue). To wit: in describ- 
ing the post-war activities of General 
W.S. Smith, Mr. Palo attributes 
Smith with having built "the first all- 
steel railroad bridge over the Mis- 
souri River between St. Louis and 
Kansas City". Since these cities lie on 
opposite sides of the state of 
Missouri, this would indeed be quite 
an engineering feat. 

A minor error—one that doesn't 
detract from what otherwise was the 
usual excellent CWTI production. By 
the way, I enjoy your "Time-Lapse" 
section and, particularly, your con- 
tinuing use on the cover of re- 
enactment photos (being an avid 
C.W. re-enactor myself, my hope is 
that one day I'll be on your cover). 
Keep up your good work. 

Dan Munson 
Panorama City, California 


HANOVER 
Dear Editor, 

I read the article “A Cavalry Fight 
Was On" by assistant editor Fred L. 
Schultz with much interest. 

When I was eleven years old my 
family attended the reenactment of 
the Battle of Hanover in 1963. I 
remember having to walk "very care- 
fully" across the street after the 
event, because the horses left 
"reminders" of the charge on the 
road. This makes me wonder if the 
citizens of Hanover had a similar 
situation in 1863. 

The fact that the Federal troops at 
Hanover were commanded by Briga- 
dier General H. Judson Kilpatrick 
surprises me. An ancestor of mine, 
Private Francis Weigley, was cap- 
tured and fatally-wounded in "the 
Kilpatrick raid" near Atlanta in 1864. 
CWTI published an ad in March 1982 
seeking material on his regiment, 7th 
Pennsylvania Cavalry, by cousin 
Charles Weigley. 

I am very aware of the Shriver 
family's role in this campaign 
because I was a neighbor of Mr. Rob- 
ert Shriver, a cousin of Dr. Frederic 
Klein, in Hershey thirteen years ago. 
Mr. Shriver gave me a copy of Dr. 
Klein's book, cited as a reference by 
Mr. Schultz, as a Christmas gift. 

William C. Fosnacht 
Hershey, Pennsylvania 


FORT PILLOW 
Dear Editor, 

I think you are in error regarding 
Achilles V. Clark's letter on the Fort 
Pillow “massacre.” You claimed it 
was being published for the first 
time in its entirety. Having read the 
letter in a 1982 article in Civil War 
History I decided to check it out word 
for word. Except for the most minor 
details in spelling and grammar, the 
letters are identical. 

The Civil War History article, edited 
by John Cimprich and Robert C. 
Mainfort, Jr., showed several sides 
of this controversial battle. They 
compared Clark's letter with one 
written home by Samuel H. Cald- 
well, surgeon of the 16th Tennessee 
Cavalry, that said, "They refused to 
surrender— which incensed our men 
and if General Forrest had not run 

Continued on page 8 
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Allan Nevin’s Shelby Foote’s 
THE ORDEAL OF THE UNION THE CIVIL WAR: A NARRATIVE 
8 Volumes, Publisher's Price $200.00/Yours for Only $20 3 Volumes, Publisher's Price $90.00/Yours for Only $10 
The masterwork of this great historian. A monumental account of our By a historian who is also a gifted novelist — 
nation's history, 1847 to 1865. Told with a sweep and passion that is the opening at Fort Sumter through the surrender at Appomattox. 
almost Tolstoyan. "We are not likely to see more history of this "A remarkable achievement, prodigously researched, 
character and scope for some time to come." vigorous, detailed, absorbing.” 
—N.Y. Times, National Book Award — N.Y. Times 
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The remarkable commanders of Lee's Army of Outstanding biography of this distinguished general and 
Northern Virginia and how they waged — and almost master strategist. 2,494 pages; 212 illustrations, including 
won — the Civil War. 2,395 pages; 24 portrait letters, military papers and war maps. Pulitzer Prize- 

photographs; 107 military maps. winning 4-volume set. 


A master historian's acclaimed biography 
of our third president. 
Winner of the 1975 Pulitzer Prize. 
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between our men and the Yanks 
with his pistol and sabre drawn not 
a man would have been spared." 
This does not square at all with the 
Clark version. 

By printing one letter without the 
other and without any rebuttal at all 
you have given many of your read- 
ers a lopsided version of a rather 
touchy subject. 

E.A. Livingston 

President 

Civil War Round Table of 
New York 

Glendale, New York 


SUTLERS 
Dear Editor, 

The excellent article by James 
McCaffrey in the June issue of Civil 
War Times confirmed my suspicion 
that there was something of an un- 
pleasant odor connected with being 
a sutler in the Civil War. However 
this unpleasant o?or had long disap- 
peared twenty years after the Civil 
War. 

My grandfather Lansing Edgar 
Lincoln put the fact that he was a 
sutler for the 148th New York right 
up front in his two successful cam- 
paigns for the Michigan State Leg- 
islature in 1885 and 1887. 
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Of course he also stressed the fact 
that prior to being a sutler he had 
served his term of enlistment with 
the 23d New York and had been 
through five major battles and was 
wounded at Balls Crossing. This is 
a hell of a place to be wounded and 
the electorate may not have put 
much weight on his career as a sut- 
ler. 

However, Grandfather was very 
astute when it came to getting 
elected. Time often changes attitudes 
and what grandfather did is very 
strong evidence that being a sutler 
in the Civil War was considered by 
a knowledgeable public official as 
being a political asset twenty years 
after the Civil War ended. 

James H. Lincoln 
Harbor Beach, Michigan 


BARLOW-GORDON 
Dear Editor, 

“Silly” is the kindest word I can 
think of to describe William F. Han- 
na's attempt at revisionism in "A 
Gettysburg Myth Exploded" which 
appeared in the May issue of CWTI. 
Mr. Hanna claims that "the story 
cannot stand up under the weight of 
the evidence against it." In fact, Mr. 
Hanna's work cannot stand up to the 
contradictions contained within it. 

Aside from the general irrelevance 


of most of Mr. Hanna's points, 
which at best prove that General 
Gordon embellished upon the story 
as time went on, the most telling 
proof of the basic truth of the mat- 
ter is provided by Mr. Hanna. The 
reference of both General Gordon 
and General Barlow to the destruc- 
tion of letters which had been in Bar- 
low's possession provides the clear- 
est evidence that some contact took 
place between the two men. Mr. 
Hanna's contention that "the Yankee 
never met the Reb," leaves unex- 
plained both men referring to the let- 
ters. The fact that Barlow never 
made public his version of how the 
letters were destroyed makes clear 
that Gordon must have had some 
contact with Barlow. 

That General Gordon embellished 
greatly upon this story as the years 
passed is quite possible. Barlow's 
silence on the whole matter may well 
have been due to his belief that he 
had deceived Gordon into helping 
him destroy the letters. In any event, 
it remains for Mr. Hanna to explain 
the letter coincidence before the mat- 
ter of what hour Barlow's wife ar- 
rived or any other such discrepancy 
can be viewed as serious enough to 
"explode" this "myth." 

Glenn W. Magnell 
New York, New York 


HAZLETT'S BATTERY, JULY 2, 1863, GETTYSBURG, PA, BY DALE GALLON 
A new limited edition print of 750 s/n, (image size 20” x 29 7/8’’) depicting Battery D 5th U.S. Artillery defending Little 
Round Top against Longstreet's 1st Corps. Issue price $125.00. Please contact the AMERICAN PRINT GALLERY In Get- 
tysburg, PA (717) 334-6188 or 800-448-1863 , or write 219 Steinwehr Ave., Gettysburg, PA 17325. ADD $10.00 for shipping. 


AUTHORS' 
CORPS 


Shedding light on an oft-portrayed 
historical hero is a challenging prop- 
osition — to even the most insightful 
biographer. When plans for a special 
issue devoted to the life of Confed- 
erate General Robert E. Lee solidi- 
fied, CWTI commissioned author 
Mark Grimsley to write the story. 
His sensitive profile of Confederate 
Lieutenant General Thomas J. 
"Stonewall" Jackson, "The Wrath of 
God" (which appeared in the March 
1984 issue) indicated he could offer 
a balanced perspective on the life 
of Lee. Readers will not be disap- 
pointed. Grimsley refrains from 
academic speculation and shuns 
criticism based on hypothetical or 
undocumented notions. Grimsley's 
Lee is human, without the often 
romanticized perfection attributed 
to his personality or leadership. In 
his story, Grimsley allows the legend 
and the man to be one in the same. 

Grimsley received his B.A. in his- 
tory from the Ohio State University 
and has served in the Ohio National 
Guard. In addition to his article on 
Jackson, Grimsley's other CWTI con- 
tributions include: "Overthrown," 
the story of the controversial feud 
between George B. McClellan and 
Winfield Scott for command of the 
Army of the Potomac, found in the 
November 1980 issue, a profile of 
Confederate Major General "Prince 
John Magruder” in the September 


<.. he drummed 
the cadence 
through shot 
and shell” 


Shown actual size 


The Drummer Boy. An impressive new work 
of art by American sculptor John Chalk. 


Precise in every detail from drumstick holder to canteen, tin cup and haversack, 
The Drummer Boy is individually hand crafted of cold-cast bronze and hand 
patinaed to a rich bronze lustre of guaranteed museum quality. Each sculpture 
carries the artist’s signature and edition number. 


The total cost of The Drummer Boy is $85, plus $4 shipping and handling. 
Satisfaction is guaranteed for full refund. Credit card holders may call toll free 
in Pennsylvania 1- 800-346-7511, ext. 17. All others, 1-800-523-2445, ext. 17. 
Or, send check, M.O., or credit card information to the address below. 
(PA residents add 6% sales tax.) 


* The Birchrun Mint, Birchrunville, PA 19421 * 


CIVIL WAR UNIFORM BUTTONS 


The re-casting of the original dyes add historical 
authenticity to our blazer buttons. Made by the 
same firm who furnished the originals to the uniform 
makers. Each gift boxed set includes 3 Ig. buttons 
and 6 sm. buttons. Pictured is our CSA button worn 
by General Service Troops ofthe Confederate Army. 
(Not pictured but available: Union Infantry, Union 


Artillery, Union Cavalry, and Confederate Officers).$40. 
per set. (Please add $2 handling. N.Y. residents please 
add applicable tax). ester: 


Chipp Inc, E. 44th St 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
MC, VISA, AX, DC Welcome 


30 Day Guarantee 


No. 576 No. 131A No. 561 No. 156 
on $3.00 Fencing Foil f Broadsword Broadsword Claymore 
38v 50" Long 


X 41" Long 
< $9500 
A. Mame 


No. 564 
Cavalry 
Sabre 

39" overall 
Basket Hilt 
Rigid Sheath 


$1950 Ew 


Catalog $1.00 
AZ res. add 7% Tax 


No. 143 
Roman 


Gladius 
The Muller Co. Ltd. 17'4" Long 
8051 E. Lakeside Pkwy. $2250 EA. 


Suite 109, Dept. CW11 
Tucson, Arizona 85730 


Order Phone: 24 Hrs. 


7 Days 602-885-4547 Visa and Mastercard Welcome 


Add 2.50 per order for shipping and handling 


NOW IN PAPERBACK 
The 


SOUTH 


Reports the 
Civil War 
by 


J. Cutler Andrews 


J. Cutler Andrews presents the drama of the Civil War as it was seen by newspaper reporters 
in both the North and the South. Much of the material is from the reporters’ own diaries, dis- 
patches, and printed news stories. Both volumes appear in paperback for the first time. 
“A valuable and highly readable eye-witness history." — PUBLISHERS WEEKLY 
“Gives a new dimension to the war itself. . . . unexcelled." — NEW YORK 
TIMES BOOK REVIEW 


THE NORTH REPORTS: 823 pp., $19.95 
THE SOUTH REPORTS: 627 pp., $19.95 


Also of interest: 


b THE CORMANY DIARIES: A NORTHERN 
i \ FAMILY IN THE CIVIL WAR 
} Edited by James C. Mohr 


J "A superb description of life in America during her 
LY most turbulent time."— THE CIVIL WAR BOOK 


Illus. 597 pp., $32.95 clothbound 
Ask for your copies at bookstores. Also available by 
calling toll free 800-638-3030 (Maryland residents 
call collect 301-824-7300). 
University of Pittsburgh Press 
Pittsburgh, PA 15260 
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Continued from page 9 

1982 issue, and, a narrative of the 
fighting on the Virginia Peninsula 
in May 1862 entitled, "Rear Guard 
At Williamsburg," featured in the 
May 1985 issue. This past September 
he completed his Master's Degree 
in war studies at King's College in 
London, England. 

Much of Grimsley's research for 
this issue led him to the primary 
sources listed in Douglas Southall 
Freeman's R.E. Lee: A Biography 
(1934-35), a four-volume work first 
published by Charles Scribners 
Sons. This set, reprinted many 
times, continues to be the clas- 
sic work on Lee. A more modern, 
notable work on Lee is Thomas Con- 
nelly's The Marble Man (1977), pub- 
lished by the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press. It views Lee in a less 
than traditional fashion. A popular 
volume first published in 1933 and 
reissued in recent years is Grant and 
Lee: A Study in Personality and Gen- 
eralship (1982), by J.F.C. Fuller, most 
recently published by the Indiana 
University Press. Another recom- 
mended work, Grant and Lee: The 
Virginia Campaigns (1864-1865) (1983), 
by William A. Frassanito, published 
by Charles Scribner's Sons, follows 
Lee's climactic struggle with Union 
Lieutenant General U.S. Grant from 
The Battle of Spotsylvania to the 
Siege of Petersburg, through a com- 
bination of photographs and text. 
For serious students of Civil War 
battle strategies, including those 
touched on in this issue, CWTI 
recommends How The North Won: A 
Military History of the Civil War (1983), 
by Herman Hattaway and Archer 
Jones, published by the University 
of Illinois Press. This book details 
Lee's favored Civil War offensive/ 
defensive strategy theories and is 
not for beginners. Lee: The Last Years 
(1981), by Charles Bracelen Flood, 
published by the Houghton Mifflin 
Company, is a sympathetic look at 
the general's post-war years. 

The original drawings in this issue 
depicting scenes from Lee's life that 
are not often graphically portrayed 
were done by illustrator Dale Gal- 
lon, whose work has appeared often 
on CWIIs pages. He began his 
career as a commercial illustrator, 
but his avid interest in the Civil War 
grew from a hobby to a vocation. 
Gallon currently makes limited edi- 
tion prints for the American Print 
Gallery in Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 
and resides in a converted millhouse 
located just behind the Confederate 
lines off the famous Pennsylvania 
battlefield. 


THE WAR IN WORDS 


by James I. Robertson 


Many Civil War memoirs are stilted presentations. 
Only a few Johnny Rebs and Billy Yanks told their 
stories candidly, if not disarmingly. John Casler, in his 
Four Years in the Stonewall Brigade, is an excellent 
example of a soldier who freely admitted misbehavior 
and breach of orders. Another work in that same small 
category is William A. Fletcher's Rebel Private Front and 
Rear. 

Fletcher (1839-1915) enlisted at age twenty-two in the 
5th Texas Infantry. He weathered attacks of measles and 
mumps, then saw action in the Seven Days' Battles, 
and the Battles of Antietam, Fredericksburg, Gettys- 
burg, and Chickamauga. In 1864 he had just transferred 
to the 8th Texas Cavalry, before he was captured. 
Fletcher escaped on his way to prison, rejoined his 
command in South Carolina, and left the Army of 
Tennessee just prior to its surrender at Bentonville, 
North Carolina. In the course of his war service, he 
was seriously wounded on two different occasions. 

It is not Fletcher's gallantry that makes Rebel Private 
one of the best of the hundreds of Civil War personal 
narratives. It is his bluntness and honesty in admitting 
what he really and "unofficially" did in three years of 
campaigning. Fletcher enjoyed whiskey and profanity. 
He freely confessed to running from the field in fright 
during his first engagement (and then rallying equally 
demoralized companions and returning to the battle). 
Supposedly, General Robert E. Lee's army did not 
pillage on the way to Gettysburg, but Fletcher did. 

One can almost picture this fun-loving, big-hearted 
soldier who saw some sense of humor in almost every 
form of adversity. At the same time, he made no effort 
to conceal satisfaction in killing Yankees. He rational- 
ized: ^As fighting is a dangerous thing, the more dead 
the less risk; and if one shudders at a dead enemy, he 
has but little place in the ranks.” 

Nor did Fletcher have any moral scruples about rob- 
bing dead soldiers. At Chickamauga, he wrote, "I had 
an eye for a dead Yankee to prowl; so I soon was near 
one...and went through him. He was a poor corpse 
and it was a poor haul . . .” On another Federal body 
Fletcher found a packet of love letters. He read them, 
then snorted years later: “She wanted me whipped— 
she got that; I wanted dead Yankees—I got that. So 
both at least got part of their wants satisfied” 

Unpretentious, brave, venturesome, sincere in his 
opinions, Fletcher was a good soldier whose recollec- 
tions, written forty years after the war, are neverthe- 
less extraordinary in every sense. Rebel Private was first 
published in 1908 at Beaumont, Texas. The small print- 
ing caused the book to become a collector's item in a 
short time. Rare indeed is the copy that appears now 
for sale. In 1954, Dr. Bell Wiley and the University of 
Texas Press produced a new and better edition. It too 
is now out of print, but Fletcher would have liked 
Wiley's summation: "The volume is a historical source 
mainly from Fletcher's honesty, his close observation, 
the richness and variety of his experience, and the 
sharpness of his memory" 


Heroes of a Divided Nation 


GEN. ULYSSES S. GRANT GEN. ROBERT E. LEE 


Actual Photographs 
Collector's items you'll cherish 
through the years 


These satin-finish, antiqued prints were pro- 
duced from archive negatives. They are 
faithful reproductions of the original glass 
plates made by Mathew Brady and other 
photographers of the Civil War era. 


Each portrait measures 11x14 inches, the 
perfect framing size for your office or den. 
A unique Christmas gift for the Civil War buff. 


Your choice of a single portrait 
Your choice of three portraits 
Your choice of six portraits 

Your choice of any twelve port 


No charge for postage or handling. Satisfaction guaran- 


teed or your money back. 


National Heritage Arts 
7011 Hector Road 
McLean, Va. 22101 


Sirs: Enclosed is my check for $ — ^  . Please send 
the portrait(s) | have indicated below. 


— President Abraham 
Lincoln 

— President Jefferson Davis 

— Gen. Ulysses S. Grant 

— Gen. Robert E. Lee 

— Gen. Thomas J. 
("Stonewall") Jackson 

— Gen. William T. Sherman 

— Gen. George G. Meade 

— Gen. George B. McClellan 

— Gen. Philip H. Sheridan 

— Adm. David D. Porter 

— Gen. Joseph Hooker 

— Gen. James Longstreet 
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— Gen. Wade Hampton 
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— Gen. Nathan Bedford Forrest — Gen. William Mahone 
— Col. John S. Mosby 
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ROBERT 
E. LEE 


THE LIFE AND CAREER OF 


THE MASTER 
GENERAL 


By Mark Grimsley 


T= pages of history are spattered with the 
names of famous people: movers and 
shakers, artisans of human progress and 
human destruction. For the most part, their fame 
was not inevitable. It came as the result of being 
at the right place at the right time, and—if they 
are remembered favorably—equipped with the 
right abilities. 

Great as he is now considered, Robert E. 
Lee, like so many of his generation, would have 
remained unknown but for the advent of civil 
war in America. Until 1861 he was merely a colo- 
nel in the diminutive U.S. Army, noteworthy 
only to his family and the handful of others who 
knew him well. Without the war, he may have 
wound up simply a name on army retirement 
lists. Or he may have quit the service to pursue 
his pipe-dream of becoming a farmer. Instead, in 
spring 1861 he suddenly found himself serving 
as a full general in the fledgling Confederate 
States Army. And fourteen months after the 
war's outbreak, a combination of luck and talent 
placed him in command of the South’s principal 
fighting force. After that, the military genius that 
had always lain dormant inside him began to 
show. There was a string of victories . . . battles 
called The Seven Days, Second Manassas, 
Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville. Within weeks 
of assuming high command, his masterful au- 
dacity, combativeness, and determination cata- 
pulted his name into lasting renown. And as an 
admiring world came to recognize him as one 
of the great captains of history, it began to ex- 
amine Lee’s personal character, discovering there 
a simple nobility, a nobility promptly lionized 
into something superhuman. At length, when 


Left: The master general, Robert Edward Lee. As some 
become masters in their civilian trades, so he became one in 
his. This portrait, which hangs in Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity’s Lee Chapel, is the most popular of Lee in uniform. 
Insets: Lieutenant of Engineers Robert E. Lee, and his 
young bride, Mary Anne Randolph Custis, great-grand- 
daughter of former First Lady Martha Washington. Both 
painted by William Edward West, 1838. 


the doomed Confederacy finally went down to 
defeat, and the gauzy fantasies of Southern chiv- 
alry and romance disappeared beneath the heel 
of grimy, industrialized modernity, Lee became 
the symbol of all good that men saw in a van- 
ished way of life. He became a paladin, a legend, 
what biographer Thomas Connelly has called 
“The Marble Man.” 

“Nothing,” wrote 20th-century novelist John 
Updike, “sinks quicker in history than people’s 
actual motives, unless it be their sexual charm.” 
In the case of Robert Edward Lee the basic truth 
of this assertion is vastly multiplied. The inner 
workings of Lee’s mind have all but disappeared 
in the depths of national mythology, and the idea 
that he could possibly have possessed “sexual 
charm” now borders on blasphemy. The real 
Lee has largely been erased, transformed into a 
perfection that has reflected what others have 
needed to see. 

Lee’s earliest biographers were ex-Confeder- 
ates, men who viewed Lee as the Christ-like 
embodiment of their “Lost Cause,” and who 
worked with fierce zeal to discredit anyone who 
portrayed him differently. His most famous biog- 
rapher, Pulitzer Prize winner Douglas Southall 
Freeman, set forth in his four-volume work R.E. 
Lee a near-perfect man who affirmed his own 
conceptions about Virginia's superior culture. 
Only a recent study (1977) by renowned Civil War 
historian Thomas Connelly has cast Lee in sub- 
stantially different terms. Connelly has debunked 
interpretations of a flawless Lee and instead set 
forth a picture of an individual plagued by melan- 
cholia, a bad marriage, and a profound sense of 
personal failure. Such an interpretation attempts 
to depict a human being, not a titan. But an accu- 
rate portrayal of Lee is now unlikely. The man 
and myth are inseparable. 

Lee grew up primarily in Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, the son of Revolutionary War hero Henry 
"Light Horse Harry" Lee. A brilliant but erratic 
man, Henry Lee never fulfilled the promise of his 
early military career. A mania for land specula- 
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tion wrecked his finances, reputa- 
tion, and self-respect; in 1813 he 
went into self-imposed exile and 
spent the remainder of his life in 
the West Indies. Robert, born Janu- 
ary 19, 1807, was barely six when 
Henry Lee left home. He was raised 
by his mother Ann Carter Lee, who 
took him and the rest of her impov- 
erished brood on frequent extended 
visits to powerful relatives, espe- 
cially the wealthy Carter clan. As a 
boy Lee attended a school main- 
tained by the Carters exclusively for 
their own prolific offspring, and later 
went to Alexandria Academy. A 
teacher recalled him as studious, 
courteous, and unobtrusive. "His 
specialty" the man wrote, "was 
finishing up. He imparted a finish 
and a neatness, as he proceeded, to 
everything he undertook." 

Two personalities dominated Lee's 
youth. The first, George Washing- 
ton, died before Lee's birth but still 
served him as a hero and role model. 
Lee's father had known the first U.S. 
President personally and in tribute 
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Photographed before the Mexican War, Robert E. Lee and his son “Rooney,” W.H. Fitz- 


to him coined the famous epigram 
“First in war, first in peace, and first 
in the hearts of his countrymen." His 
son venerated the august Washing- 
ton, and in later years many would 
mark the resemblance between the 
two. But if Washington provided the 
role model, Ann Carter Lee provided 
the day-by-day guidance that cre- 
ated in Robert Lee a spirit of gentle- 
ness, thrift, and self-control. Her 
death in 1829 was a blow he never 
forgot. Forty years later he gazed 
into the room where she had died 
and sadly remembered her passing. 
“It seems now but yesterday,” he 
said. 

Armed with a testimonial letter 
signed by five senators and three 
representatives—evidence of his 
powerful family connections—Lee 
entered the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, New York, 
in 1825. He survived the four-year 
curriculum without accruing a single 
demerit, attained the coveted cadet 
rank of adjutant, and graduated sec- 
ond in his class. Success usually 
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hugh Lee. Young Lee rose to major general in the Confederate army. His family 
called him “Rooney” to avoid confusing him with his cousin Fitzhugh Lee, also a 


Virginian and Confederate major general. 
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“Lee became a frequent visitor to Arling- 
ton . . . Mr. Custis found the young 


lieutenant's interest in his daughter dis- ° 


quieting...” 


brings with it the jealousy of others, 
but not in Lee’s case. “I doubt if he 
ever excited envy in any man,” 
wrote a fellow cadet. “All his ac- 
complishments and alluring virtues 
appeared natural to him, and he was 
free from the anxiety, distrust, and 
awkwardness that attend a sense of 
inferiority.” 

Despite success at West Point, lit- 
tle suggests Lee was a born soldier. 
He embarked upon a military career 
chiefly because it offered a secure 
future and a free education. In old 
age he came to regret the decision to 
become a soldier, believing it the 
greatest mistake of his life. 

Lee’s gleaming West Point record 
enabled him to enter the Corps of 
Engineers, an elite arm that attracted 
the army’s brightest officers. And he 
loved the corps; its tasks appealed 
to his sense of order and creativity. 


Drawing for CWT/ by Dale Gallon 


But even so, his duties were fre- 
quently grueling and unglamorous. 
Lee's first assignment took him to 
marshy Cockspur Island, Georgia, 
where he worked, often in hip-deep 
water, to prepare the foundation for 
a heavy coastal fort. Two years later 
he helped to complete another 
coastal strongpoint at Fort Monroe, 
Virginia. 


In summer 1829, Lee began court- 
ing a twenty-one-year-old debutante 
named Mary Anne Randolph Cus- 
tis, a distant relative he had known 
since childhood. Her father, George 
Washington Parke Custis, was the 
adopted son of General George 
Washington and owner of Arlington, 
a palatial Virginia estate overlooking 
the nation’s capital. Lee became a 
frequent visitor to Arlington during 
his furloughs from Cockspur Island. 
Mr. Custis found the young lieuten- 
ant’s interest in his daughter dis- 
quieting: he had nothing against Lee 
personally, but he had not given 
Mary a luxurious childhood only to 


have her taste poverty as the wife of 
a penniless subaltern. Both Mrs. 
Custis and Mary, however, were 
united in their regard for the earn- 
est young suitor, and on June 30, 
1831, Mary Custis became Mrs. R.E. 
Eee. 

Robert and Mary made an odd 
match. When he was punctual, she 
was tardy. Where he thrived on 
order and industry, she dallied and 
kept a slovenly household. Careless 
of her appearance, on one occasion 
she found her hair in such a mess 
that she simply took a pair of scissors 
to it. She had a strong will; unfor- 
tunately she used it more frequently 
to undermine her husband than to 
support him. 

The marriage may or may not have 
been an unhappy one for Robert 
Lee. The question is too exacting for 
biographers to explore definitively. 
Lee biographer Douglas S. Freeman 
believed it a satisfactory union. His- 
torian Thomas Connelly, on the 
other hand, maintains that its bar- 
renness led Lee to seek emotional 
outlet in platonic relationships with 
other women. He flirted with Har- 
riet Talcott, the gorgeous wife of a 
brother officer, in a joking-but- 
serious way. And his correspon- 
dence with one of Mary’s cousins, 
Martha “Markie” Williams, con- 
tinued until his death. Examining 
the letters, Connelly concludes: 
“However harmless, it seems evi- 
dent that Markie Williams was the 
object of Lee’s love.” 

Happy or not, the marriage pro- 
duced a brood of lively and attrac- 
tive children: Custis (born in 1832), 
Mary (1835), Fitzhugh (1837), Annie 
(1839), Agnes (1841), Robert, Jr. 
(1843), and Mildred (1846). A con- 
scientious father, the unavoidable 
but lengthy absences caused by 
army service sometimes grieved Lee. 
He was mortified when, after one 
such absence, he failed to recognize 
his youngest son.* Nevertheless, the 
children idolized him and he would 
tell them stories in exchange for hav- 
ing his hands and feet tickled, a 
simple pleasure he particularly en- 
joyed. All of his sons entered Con- 


*Sadly, this would not be the only time Lee did 
not recognize his youngest son. On August 30, 
1862, at the Second Battle of Bull Run, then 
Confederate General Robert E. Lee stopped 
beside an artillery unit, the Rockbridge Battery. 
There he “was told one of the cannoneers 
wanted to speak with him . . . ‘Well my man, 
what can I do for you?’ he said pulling down 
his binoculars. ‘Why general, don’t you know 
me?’ Under the grime covering him, Lee did 
not see at first it was his youngest son, Robert 
E. Lee, Jr.” For more on this young Lee, and 
the general’s other children see Page 54. 


federate service during the Civil 
War; two became generals. None of 
his daughters ever married because 
they could never find anyone who 
met, in their eyes, the standard of 
their father. Years after his death, 
Lee's daughter Mildred wrote,"To 
me he seems a Hero-— and all other 
men small in comparison." 

Never in radiant health, the stress 
of bearing seven children in fourteen 
years eventually reduced Mary to an 
invalid. In 1835 Lee returned from a 
survey of the Ohio-Michigan boun- 
dary to find that she had contracted 
a severe pelvic infection. The illness 
left her somewhat lame and gave 
Lee a scare. To remain close to her 
he spent several tours of duty at the 
engineering office in Washington, 
D.C., balancing the virtues of a solid 
home life against the frustrations of 
government bureaucracy. Eventu- 
ally, however, the frustrations won 
out, and he requested a transfer 
to Saint Louis, Missouri. There he 
spent thirty months battling finan- 
cial, legal, and engineering obstacles 
in a successful bid to prevent silt 
from blocking the Saint Louis dock- 
side. For this he received a promo- 
tion to captain. 


The outbreak of war with Mexico 
in 1846 found him stationed at New 
York Harbor. Although ostensibly a 
war of self-defense, the real Ameri- 
can objective in this conflict quickly 
became the conquest of all Mexican 
territory between Texas and the 
Pacific Ocean. Lee deplored the ex- 
pansionist nature of the conflict, but 
as a professional soldier wanted des- 
perately to participate. After several 
months of anxious waiting, he re- 
ceived orders to report to Brigadier 
General John Wool at San Antonio 
de Bexar, Texas. 

By the time Lee arrived in Texas, 
however, the war's territorial objec- 
tives had largely been won. The new 
task became to make the Mexicans 
quit the war, and as the months 
went by it became obvious that this 
could not be done in northern Mex- 
ico. The U.S. Army’s general-in- 
chief, Lieutenant General Winfield 
Scott, believed that only the capture 
of the enemy capital itself, Mexico 
City, promised a decisive victory. 
He began to assemble an army for 
this task at Brazos, Texas. Lee, after 
conducting numerous but unavail- 
ing reconnaissances for Brigadier 
General John Wool in northern 
Mexico, received orders to report to 
Brazos as a member of Scott’s per- 
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sonal staff. This proved a fortunate 
assignment. 

Storming ashore at Veracruz, 
Mexico, in March 1847, Scott's army 
began a campaign to the Mexican 
capital. It required five months and 
was fought with marginal resources. 
On several occasions during the 
campaign Lee served invaluably by 
locating key flanking routes that 
enabled the Americans to outma- 
neuver and defeat a more numerous 
enemy. He possessed an uncanny 
eye for terrain and exhibited sur- 
prising determination for a man 
generally considered gentle and re- 
strained. Before the Battle of Con- 
treras, for example, through thunder 
storms he several times scrambled 
miles over the broken rocks and 
boulders of a lava field to deliver 
some vital information to General 
Scott and lead other officers to ad- 
vantageous positions. His "grit" 
astounded Scott. This same terrain 
had been considered impassable by 
the enemy. Scott called Lee's exploit 
the greatest feat of physical and 
moral courage he had ever known. 
And at a victory celebration upon the 
fall of Mexico City, he toasted the 
captain as the man "without whose 
help we would not be here." Lee 
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emerged from the war with a brevet 
colonelcy and a reputation as a 
brilliant staff officer. Scott marked 
him for high command and thought 
the cost would be cheap if the United 
States could absolutely insure Lee's 
life even at the cost of 5 million dol- 
lars a year. Lee, he proclaimed, “was 
the very best soldier I ever saw in the 
field.” 

Following the war, Robert Lee re- 
turned to the familiar routine of con- 
structing coastal defenses and in 
1852 received a plum assignment: 
superintendent of West Point. Only 
the ninth man to have held this posi- 
tion, he oversaw the extension of the 
academy’s course of study from four 
to five years, encouraged the study 
of strategy, and improved cadet dis- 
cipline by weeding out the lazy and 
incompetent. Perhaps the most fa- 
mous cadet to get the boot from Lee 
was First Classman James McNeill 
Whistler, whose haphazard aca- 
demic work was crowned by com- 
plete failure in chemistry. “Had 
silicon been a gas,” he jested in later 
life, “I would have been a major gen- 
eral.” Whistler settled instead for 
becoming a world-famous artist, and 
to the end of his days staunchly ad- 
mired the superintendent who had 
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“He several times scrambled miles over 
the broken rocks and boulders of a lava 
field to deliver some vital information to 
General Scott and lead other officers to 
advantageous positions." 


dismissed him. 

The slowness of promotion in the 
Corps of Engineers led Lee in 1855 
to accept a position as lieutenant- 
colonel of the newly formed 2d Cav- 
alry Regiment, and for the next sev- 
eral years he spent most of his active 
service in the wilds of central and 
western Texas. From bleak frontier 
outposts Lee dealt with Indians, 
Mexican bandits, and the pain of 
separation from his family. A steady 
stream of letters flowed from his pen 
to Mary and the children. "You will 
have to send me a kitten in your next 
letter," he wrote Mildred. "The In- 
dians have none, as there are so 
many wolves prowling around that 
they frighten away all the mice. My 
rattlesnake, my only pet, is dead. He 
grew sick and would not eat his 
frogs, etc., and died one night." 


I October 1857 Lee's father-in-law 
passed away and Lee, then age fifty, 
seems at that point to have begun 
reconsidering his life. To Colonel 
Albert Sidney Johnston, his com- 
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Above: "At a victory celebration upon the fall 

" of Mexico City, he [Scott] toasted the captain 
as the man ‘without whose help we would not 
be here.” A lithograph of Scott, his staff, and 
army entering Mexico City, after a painting 
done by Carl Nebel. It was first published in 
France in 1851. Prior to the Americans’ cap- 
ture of the city, Captain Lee spent thirty-six 
sleepless hours in preparation for its seizure. 
z Left: A colorful Spanish language map of the 
area of Lee's Mexican operations, copied by the 
captain from rough military maps he produced 

^ while on campaign. 
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Robert E. Lee as superintendent of the 
U.S. Military Academy at West Point, 
New York, painted by Lipsen. Lee grad- 
uated second in the West Point class of 
1829. He was bested in the competition 
for the first place by Charles Mason of 
New York, a young man who resigned 
his commission in 1831 and saw no fur- 
ther military service. 


manding officer, he wrote,“I can see 
that I have at last to decide the ques- 
tion, which I have staved off for 20 
years, whether I am to continue in 
the Army all my life, or to leave it 
now. My preferences which have 
clung to me from boyhood impel me 
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to adopt the former course, but yet 
I feel that a man’s family has its 
claims too.” Lee’s second thoughts 
were common in a profession that 
offered little but drabness and rou- 
tine. Promotion came tardily or not 
at all, leading many officers to resign 
in pursuit of more lucrative civilian 
careers. 

Lee eventually decided to stay on, 
but it took him thirty years of ser- 
vice to reach the permanent rank of 
colonel, and in 1860 his income 
amounted to a paltry $4,060. During 
that same year Ohio resident George 
McClellan, a much younger officer 
who had resigned to become a rail- 
road executive (and who would later 


become a Union major general), 
made over $10,000. 

Upon the death of his father-in- 
law, Lee went back to Arlington to 
serve as executor of the Custis estate. 
Unfortunately Custis had left a 
poorly-written will, debts totalling 
$10,000, little operating cash, and 
lands that betrayed years of neglect 
and mismanagement. Nursing the 
estate back to health became Lee’s 
second career. Forced to ask the War 
Department for several leaves of ab- 
sence, he spent the next two years 
at Arlington. 

During this period changes oc- 
curred that would make all the dif- 
ference in Lee’s life and in the life of 


his country. The war with Mexico, 
while it brought vast new territories 
into the United States, had by that 
very fact accelerated the arguments 
and tensions over sectionalism and 
slavery. An apolitical man who de- 
tested controversy, Lee tried to ig- 
nore these new eruptions. But if he 
was not interested in events, events 
were interested in him. The volatile 
issues of the 1850s eventually forced 
him to make the most difficult and 
lasting decision of his life. 

Had he been astute he may have 
seen the decision coming as early as 
October 1859, when abolitionist John 
Brown and some followers raided 
Harpers Ferry, Virginia, and at- 
tempted to seize the Federal arsenal 
there. The War Department sum- 
moned Lee to quell the insurrec- 
tion. With four companies of local 
militia and a handful of U.S. Ma- 
rines, Lee surrounded the engine 
house in which these 19th-century 
terrorists had barricaded themselves 
and sent in army Lieutenant James 
Ewell Brown “Jeb” Stuart with a 
message for them to surrender. 
Brown attempted to negotiate. 
Stuart replied that it was impos- 
sible. When Brown persisted, Stuart 
stepped back from the door, raised 
his hat, and a party of marines suc- 
cessfully stormed the engine house. 

With Brown's men either dead or 
in custody, Lee handed Brown over 
to Virginia authorities and returned 
to Arlington. Strangely, he never 
took the raid very seriously. He re- 
garded Brown as a lunatic and dis- 
missed his followers as mere rioters. 
But the rest of the nation found in 
Harpers Ferry the storm center of a 
bitter and violent conflict. The forces 
that had clashed there were the ones 
that would plunge the nation into 
civil war within eighteen months. 

The crisis culminated while Lee 
was in the Department of Texas, 
after settling the Custis estate. 
Shortly after Abraham Lincoln's 
election to the U.S. Presidency in 
1860 he wrote one of his sons, "The 
Southern states seem to be in a con- 
vulsion," and in January 1861 he de- 
nounced the secessionist fever that 
was sweeping the Deep South. “Se- 
cession is nothing but revolution," 
he wrote. "The framers of our Con- 
stitution never exhausted so much 
labor, wisdom and forbearance in its 
formation, and surrounded it with 
so many guards and securities, if it 
was intended to be broken by every 
member of the Confederacy at will 
. . . Still,” he concluded sadly, “a 
Union that can only be maintained 


by swords and bayonets, and in 
which strife and civil war are to take 
the place of brotherly love and kind- 
ness, has no charm for me. . . ." 


Ts forces of the colonel's heritage 
began to pull him. To his political 
conviction that a citizen's first loyalty 
belonged to his state were added the 
more visceral bonds of family. Lees, 
Carters, Randolphs, Fitzhughs, the 
greatest families of Virginia, num- 
bered him among their scions. These 
dynasties had created the state, 
drawn forth its wealth, and gov- 
erned it..In a sense they were 
Virginia, even as he was part of 
them. Compelled by this deeply per- 
sonal loyalty, Lee automatically tied 
his fate to that of his state. 

Others felt differently. Although a 
Virginian himself, Winfield Scott 
remained firmly for the Union, and 
in early 1861 he summoned Lee to 
Washington to persuade his favorite 
protégé to stand for the Union, too. 
En route, Lee discovered that the 
military Department of Texas had 
surrendered to the secessionists. 
"Has it come so soon as this?" Lee 
gasped when he heard the news, 
and tears welled in his eyes. When 
he met with Scott, however, he ap- 
parently gave no assurances that he 
would stay with the Union if Vir- 
ginia seceded. 

Perhaps as an incentive to remain 
loyal to the Federal Government, 
Lee was given command of the 1st 
Cavalry Regiment in mid-March. But 
he had no time to enjoy his new 
assignment. On April 12 Confed- 
erate batteries in South Carolina's 
Charleston Harbor fired upon 
Union-held Fort Sumter. Three days 
later President Abraham Lincoln 
issued a call for 75,000 volunteers. 
On April 17 a letter arrived at Arling- 
ton from General Scott, asking Lee 
to call on him the following day. So 
did a message conveyed in a note 
from one of Lee's cousins. It said that 
Francis P. Blair, Sr., a former editor 
of the Congressional Globe and a 
friend of the new administration, 
wanted to see Lee as well. 

Visiting Blair first, Lee learned that 
Secretary of War Simon Cameron 
wanted him to take command of the 
forces needed to put down the rebel- 
lion. As candidly and courteously as 
he could, Lee outlined his own posi- 
tion. Although opposed to secession 
and deprecating war, he could take 
no part in an invasion of the South- 
ern states. Afterward, he went to 
Scott's office and told him what had 


happened. The old general received 
the news with sad resignation. 
"Lee," Scott rumbled, “you have 
made the greatest mistake of your 
life; but I feared it would be so." 


Lee returned to Arlington and 
there considered Scott's parting 
suggestion; if he could not serve 
the Federal Government whole- 
heartedly he ought to resign his 
commission. He was still pondering 
this when Virginia made the matter 
academic. On April 19, while on 
business in Alexandria, Lee learned 
that the state had seceded. To a local 
druggist he murmured, “I must say 
that I am one of those dull creatures 
that cannot see the good of seces- 
sion." Shortly after midnight, on the 
morning of April 20, he resigned his 
commission. To General Scott he 
penned a regretful note that in- 
cluded the line, "Save in defense of 
my native State, I never desire again 
to draw my sword." In a letter to his 
sister Ann, a unionist, he stressed 
his decision was more personal than 
political: "With all my devotion to 
the Union and the feeling of loyalty 
and duty of an American citizen, I 
have not been able to make up my 
mind to raise my hand against my 
relatives, my children, my home . . . 
I know you will blame me; but you 
must think as kindly of me as you 
can, and believe that I have en- 
deavored to do what I thought 
right." 

On the evening of April 20 a letter 
arrived from Judge John Robertson 
of Richmond, Virginia, requesting 
that Lee see him. Some weeks previ- 
ously the Confederate Secretary of 
War had offered Lee a brigadier gen- 
eral's commission; Robertson's mes- 
sage could only mean a renewal of 
the offer or something similar. Lee 
agreed to meet the judge in Alex- 
andria the following day. Robertson 
was delayed and missed the ap- 
pointment, but later invited Lee in 
the name of Virginia's Governor 
John Letcher to visit Letcher in Rich- 
mond. On April 22 Lee departed, 
never again to see Arlington until 
long after the war's end. The course 
he had chosen would bring him no 
pleasure and little satisfaction, but 
he never doubted the correctness of 
his decision. "I did only what my 
duty demanded," he would affirm 
long afterward. "I could have taken 
no other course without dishonor. 
And if it were all to be done over 
again, I should act in precisely the 
same manner." 
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THE MASTER GENERAL: 


"GRANNY" LEE 


The job Governor Letcher had in 
mind for Robert E. Lee involved 
nothing less than command of all 
Virginia's military and naval forces. 
Commissioned a brigadier general 
on May 14, at the time Lee took the 
assignment those forces did not 
amount to much; Virginia’s army 
consisted of poorly trained and ill- 
equipped militia, and its navy num- 
bered only a few requisitioned 
merchant vessels. Thousands of Vir- 
ginians, however, thronged to the 
colors, and since Union forces were 
quite as ill-prepared as the South- 
erners, Lee had sufficient time to or- 
ganize them. By June 8, 1861, when 
Virginia formally placed its forces 
under Confederate control, Lee had 
supervised the deployment of over 
40,000 men. He received a full 
general’s commission on June 14. 

Lee’s first assignment did not cul- 
minate in actual field command, 
although his dispositions heavily in- 
fluenced the early stages of the war. 
Instead, he entered a period of dol- 
drums during which his responsibili- 
ties were vague and comparatively 
minor. Meanwhile, other Confeder- 
ate officers forged impressive battle- 
field reputations by besting a large 
amateur enemy army in what North- 
erners would call the First Battle of 
Bull Run. Finally, at the end of July, 
Confederate President Jefferson 
Davis sent Lee to western Virginia 
to coordinate Rebel forces in that 
region. This began his first and most 
dismal campaign. 

Confederate fortunes in the west- 
ern Virginia mountains had already 
waned. The region’s population 
voiced unionist sentiment, and in- 
vading Federal troops had already 
inflicted two sharp defeats on Con- 
federate forces. Lee, faced with the 
challenge of repairing these disas- 
ters, proved unequal to it. And 
though perhaps no man could have 
retrieved the Confederate situation 
in western Virginia, Lee's efforts did 
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not simply fail, they failed miserably. 
The primary reason was his com- 
plete inability to persuade the local 
Confederate generals to work in 
harness. Each of the three regional 
commanders operated indepen- 
dently, each cordially despised the 
others, and each responded grudg- 
ingly to Lee's attempts to make them 
cooperate. The general found their 
behavior baffling. A courteous, self- 
effacing, and disciplined man him- 
self, he never knew what to make of 
arrogant Brigadier General John B. 
Floyd, irascible Brigadier General 
Henry Wise, or the incredibly dis- 
putatious Brigadier General William 
W. Loring. He tried diplomacy. He 
should have tried cracking heads, 
but that was a quality of leadership 
Lee never possessed. For better or 
worse, he simply could not bear 
down on a man. 


In addition to command difficul- 
ties, Lee also faced the ravages of 
torrential rains that washed out 
roads, hampered supply operations, 
and assisted in the spread of a 
measles and fever epidemic that 
prostrated half his force. Still, from 
the major Confederate position at 
Valley Mountain, Lee daily inspected 
the Union lines on Cheat and Rich 
mountains and waited for an open- 
ing to strike. Early in September 
news came that the Cheat Mountain 
position could be turned. Lee or- 
dered the movement, but entrusted 
it to a novice colonel whose only 
qualification was that he had dis- 
covered the flanking route. The 
battle plan called for the turning 
movement to be followed by a four- 
brigade frontal assault. The date of 
the attack was set for September 12. 
Unfortunately, heavy rains inter- 
vened, the flanking column bogged 
down, and as Lee impatiently rode 
from unit to unit, waiting for the 
novice colonel to get into position, 


he narrowly avoided capture by 
Union cavalry. The anticipated bat- 
tle degenerated into scattered skir- 
mishes, and one of Lee’s friends, 
staff officer Colonel John Washing- 
ton, was killed. His loss added grief 
to a thoroughly disappointing day 
for Lee. 

Virginia newspapers, which until 
then had lionized him, took to call- 
ing him “Granny” Lee. Richmond 
newspaper editor E.A. Pollard soon 
produced a review of The First Year 
Of The War that included a damning 
assessment of the failed Cheat 
Mountain campaign. “The most re- 
markable circumstance of this cam- 
paign,” Pollard commented acidly, 
“was that it was conducted by a gen- 
eral who had never fought a battle, 
who had a pious horror of guerril- 
las and whose extreme tenderness of 
blood induced him to depend exclu- 
sively upon the resources of strategy 
to essay the achievement of victory 
without loss of life.” Confederate 
President Davis, however, contin- 
ued to have confidence in Lee, and 
in November dispatched him to 
command a military department 
composed of the coastlines of South 
Carolina, Georgia, and eastern Flor- 
ida. Lee regarded his new assign- 
ment gloomily. “Another forlorn 
hope expedition. Worse than west- 
ern Virginia,” he confided to his 
daughter Mildred. Even before his 
arrival in the department, a Federal 
fleet managed to force open South 
Carolina’s Port Royal Sound on 
November 7. After four or five hours’ 
sustained bombardment, the Con- 
federate garrisons of the earthen 
forts defending the sound withdrew, 
Union troops landed to secure the 
area, and Port Royal became a coal- 
ing station for Federal blockade 
ships. 

Lee’s south Atlantic coast com- 
mand impressed upon him the Con- 
federacy’s basic strategic problem. 
Politically, its aims were defensive, 
but it had too many exposed points 
to protect and not enough troops to 
do the job. In the face of superior 
Union seapower and, therefore, 
superior mobility, Lee could not 
possibly cover more than 300 miles 
of coastline with the 20,000 troops at 
his disposal. Despite extensive forti- 
fication and judicious deployment, 
a purely defensive military posture 
could attain only precarious results: 
if it was true of the Carolina coast, 
it was true of all the Confederacy. 
The general began to perceive that 
if the South was to succeed it must 
concentrate its forces and attack. 


When he returned to Richmond in 
March 1862, Lee began to put this 
conception of the offense to work. 
His new assignment charged him 
with the conduct of Confederate 
military operations under the "direc- 
tion" of President Davis. This made 
him Davis' military adviser, little 
more. Even so, the post gave Lee 
significant opportunities to influence 
strategy, especially in the East. 

The Virginia front at that time ap- 
peared unpromising. Near Centre- 
ville some 40,000 Confederates com- 
manded by General Joseph E. John- 
ston faced nearly three times that 
number of Federals. In the Shenan- 
doah Valley a small force operated 
under Confederate Major General 
Thomas J. “Stonewall” Jackson. The 
Confederates seemed to face daunt- 
ing odds, but Johnston took comfort 
in the extreme caution of his adver- 
sary, Major General George McClel- 
lan, late of the Illinois Central and 
Ohio & Mississippi Railroads. Mc- 
Clellan kept his burgeoning Army 
of the Potomac harmlessly behind 
extensive Washington, D.C. fortifi- 
cations. When spring arrived, how- 
ever, Johnston fell back to a more 
protected position behind the Rap- 
pahannock River. There he waited 
for McClellan to act. 

Jackson decided not to wait, and 
on March 23, 1862, he attacked a 
superior Union detachment in a 
sharp battle at Kernstown in the 
Shenandoah Valley. Tactically, his 
gamble failed, but strategically, it 
paid dividends — surprised Federals 
suspended their own offensive plans 
in Virginia. Meanwhile, McClellan, 
using the North's seapower advan- 
tage, slipped down the Chesapeake 
Bay and landed his army at Union- 
held Fort Monroe on the tip of Vir- 
ginia's Peninsula. On April 4 the 
Confederate commander in the re- 
gion, Major General John B. Magru- 
der, excitedly reported that vastly 
superior forces were assailing his 
positions near Yorktown. Lee told 
him to hold fast and began channel- 
ling reinforcements from Johnston's 
army to his aid. By mid-April most 
of that army, including Johnston 
himself, had filed into the Yorktown 
trenches. Fortunately for the South- 
erners, McClellan, outnumbering 
the Confederates 100,000 to 53,000, 
elected to conduct a siege; this gave 
Lee and the high command time to 
ponder the best strategy to defeat 
the Federals. 

The Confederates would be faced 
with a total of four major threats, of 
which McClellan was merely the 


largest. In the Shenandoah Valley 
a Union corps under command of 
Major General Nathaniel Banks 
menaced important Confederate 
supply sources; a second corps com- 
manded by Union Major General 
Irvin McDowell could march south 
from its camps in northern Virginia; 
Federals in western Virginia, now 
under command of Major General 
John C. Frémont, also seemed ac- 
tive; and McClellan, of course, 
marching north on the Peninsula, 
threatened Richmond itself. In every 
instance the Federals far out- 
numbered the Rebel forces opposing 
them. A passive defense could never 
hope to resist so many pressures. 

Lee believed the only viable solu- 
tion was to combine against one of 
the threats, eliminate it, and thus 
dislocate the remaining Union 
forces. On April 21 he wrote Jackson 
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suggesting a preferred course of ac- 
tion in which Jackson would be rein- 
forced by a second division led by 
Major General Richard S. Ewell. He 
would then hurl both divisions 
against Banks’ isolated Union corps. 
Jackson, however, replied that even 
with Ewell’s help, he would still 
need 5,000 more troops to attack 
with any chance of success. When 
Lee could not furnish the extra 5,000, 


“His new assignment charged him with 


Jackson proposed a modified plan. 
Instead of striking Banks, he would 
unite with 2,800 troops under Con- 
federate Major General Edward 
“Allegheny Ed” Johnson and hit Fré- 
mont's advance guard. Then, using 
both Ewell and Johnson, he would 
attack Banks. Lee approved the plan 
May 1, and Jackson began his prep- 
arations. 

This episode provides the first con- 
crete example of a trait that became 
the hallmark of Lee's generalship. 
Time and again, he would seize the 
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the conduct of Confederate military 
operations under the direction’ of Presi- 
dent Davis. This made him Davis’ mili- 
tary adviser, little more.” Before assum- 
ing this post, Lee was chided by his 
South Carolina troops for his obsession 
with digging defensive trenches. Tired 
of shoveling, they dubbed him the “King 
of Spades.” 


initiative and parry enemy thrusts by 
hitting them hard. His offensive-de- 
fensive brand of warfare stressed 
surprise, mobility, and power. And 
as events would show, in Jackson he 
had found a man whose practice of 
war matched his own. 
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La and Jackson, in many ways, 
presented a study in contrasts. Lee 
came from Virginia's "Tidewater" 
aristocracy, Jackson from a hard- 
scrabble mountain background that 
barely prepared him for the aca- 
demic pressures of West Point. 
Where Lee finished near the top of 
his class, Jackson had to struggle 
even to keep up. Where Lee pos- 
sessed great charm and social abil- 
ity, Jackson had a reputation for 
gawkiness. Lee was moral and relig- 
ious in a conventional way, Jackson 
had the sort of passionate Christian 
commitment that usually made Lee 
uncomfortable. But they had three 
things in common: solid accomplish- 
ments in the Mexican War, close 
personal ties to Virginia, and a thor- 
oughgoing preference for the offen- 
sive. 

Confederate General Joseph E. 
Johnston, then commander of the 
principal Rebel army in Virginia, on 
the other hand, had a penchant for 
the defensive. This officer, a vet- 
eran of the antebellum U.S. Army, 
had helped secure Confederate vic- 
tory at the July 1861 Battle of Bull 
Run and enjoyed the confidence of 
many professional soldiers. On May 
1 he notified Richmond authorities 
that the Yorktown position was 
untenable, that he intended to with- 
draw, and that all possible reinforce- 
ments should be concentrated near 
the Confederate capital. Two nights 
later his army left Yorktown. 

The retreat had severe strategic 
costs. It opened the York and James 
rivers to Federal gunboats, and 
caused the loss of Norfolk and its 
navy yard and the destruction of the 
daunting Confederate ironclad war- 
ship Virginia.* 

As fears of the loss of Richmond 
increased, the Confederate Govern- 
ment began packing its records for 
shipment to the Deep South. Anx- 
ious Cabinet officials, wondering 
when and if they should order the 
evacuation of the Confederate capi- 
tal, asked Lee where the next de- 
fense line might be placed. Duti- 
fully, Lee replied that the Staunton 
River, 100 miles south, might suit 
the purpose. Then his composure 
cracked. "Richmond must not be 
given up," he said, tears welling in 
his eyes; "it shall not be given up!" 
His intensity astounded those who 
thought Lee possessed boundless 


*The Virginia, veteran of the famous duel with 
the Union ironclad warship Monitor, was scut- 
tled by its crew on May 9, 1862, when its deep 
draft would not allow it to ascend the James 
River and escape Federal pursuit. 
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Lee, photographed in Richmond, Virginia, 1864. During the first months of the war 
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his appearance was markedly different. Confederate civilian George Ben West, a 
Quartermaster Corps office clerk, recalled a winter 1861-1862 visit to his office by 
Lee. “He was dressed in a sort of fatigue suit with no mark of rank . . . At this time 


he did not wear a beard, only a moustache, which was only slightly iron gray. 


sangfroid. “I have seen him on many 
occasions,” one of them later wrote, 
“when the very fate of the Confed- 
eracy hung in the balance; but I 
never saw him show equally deep 
emotion.” 

Fortunately, Southern defenses 
began to stiffen. In the Shenandoah 
Valley, Jackson succeeded in 
defeating Frémont's advance guard 
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and began turning to engage Banks. 
On May 15 several artillery batteries 
at Drewry's Bluff, below Richmond, 
rebuffed the Federal navy's lunge 
up the James River. Hopes rose, as 
Southerners learned that Union sea- 
power was not invincible. On its 
own, the Union navy had captured 
New Orleans, Louisiana, the month 
before. But it looked unlikely that it 
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could repeat this performance at 
Richmond. The Union looked in- 
stead to McClellan to seize the Con- 
federate capital. McClellan's army, 
however, its nose bloodied in a 
severe rear guard action at Williams- 
burg on May 4-5, was approaching 
Richmond gingerly. 

Despite such encouraging suc- 
cesses Johnston had nothing positive 
to report. Instead he began pouting, 
saying that Lee had been directing 
the movements of Jackson and 
Ewell, troops that were still nomi- 
nally under his own personal com- 
mand. His complaint merits a bit of 
exploration. As military adviser to 
Davis, Lee possessed a certain au- 
thority to direct the movements of 
troops, and Davis quietly saw to it 
that he began to handle the move- 
ments of Jackson and Ewell. He did 
this primarily because, for many per- 
sonal and political reasons, he heart- 
ily detested Johnston. Lee, for his 
part, appreciated Johnston's sensi- 
tivity. But he could hardly second- 
guess President Davis, command ar- 
rangement, and he felt he knew best 
how to utilize Jackson and Ewell. 

Johnston next huffily requested to 
be relieved of responsibility for the 
forces in question. Lee smoothed his 
feathers with a tactfully-written let- 
ter, saying, in effect, both he and 
Johnston would continue to exercise 
dual authority over Jackson and 
Ewell. Unfortunately, this arrange- 
ment did not work well. They some- 
times issued contradictory instruc- 
tions, and on at least one occasion, 
this messy command structure 
nearly scuttled the hoped-for attack 
on Banks. In mid-May Jackson sent 
Lee an urgent telegram to the effect 
that he wanted to do as Lee wished 
and strike Banks, "but under instruc- 
tions just received from General 
Johnston I do not feel at liberty to 
make an attack. Please answer by 
telegraph at once." 

What happened next is uncertain. 
Lee may have prevailed upon 
Johnston to countermand his previ- 
ous instruction, or he may have gone 
to Davis and laid the case before 
him. It is even possible that he 
ordered Jackson to advance on his 
own authority. In any event, at 
dawn on May 21 Jackson set out to 
join Ewell for an attack on Banks. For 
five days neither Lee nor anyone else 
heard from him. Then came word 
that he had defeated Banks in three 
separate engagements, sent the 
Federals in headlong retreat across 
the Potomac and thrown Washing- 
ton into momentary panic. The Lin- 


General Joseph E. Johnston, premier commander of Confederate forces in Virginia 
until spring 1862. He later commanded the Army of Tennessee, surrendering it to 
Union Major General William T. Sherman on April 26, 1865, in North Carolina. 
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coln Administration, fearful for the 
safety of its capital, permanently 
suspended its plans for McDowell's 
corps to join McClellan. Three of the 
four Union threats had been blunted 
or neutralized, thanks in no small 
part to Lee's suggestion that Jackson 
take the offensive, and to his un- 
swerving support for the subsequent 
attacks on Frémont and Banks. 
There remained only the problem of 
McClellan’s encroaching army, then 
within seven miles of Richmond. 
Hoping to defeat McClellan while 
the rain-swollen Chickahominy 
River separated the two halves of his 
Union army, on May 31 Johnston 
unleased his forces in a major, but 
poorly-managed attack at Seven 
Pines. Lee and Davis knew such an 
attack was imminent, but Johnston 
did not bother to inform them of the 
assault before it was made. The chief 
executive and his military adviser 
were much perplexed, as they rode 
toward the sound of the guns dur- 


ing the afternoon. Upon reaching 
the battlefield, they found it a con- 
fused mess where chaos reigned. 
Lee, merely an observer since he 
was squarely on Johnston's turf, 
could not act. But Davis made a hur- 
ried reconnaissance and began giv- 
ing orders for troop movements. 
Soon afterward, they heard rumors 
that Johnston had been shot, and 
moments later a litter came by bear- 
ing the general, conscious but in 
pain from two wounds. Setting aside 
personal differences, Davis knelt by 
Johnston and spoke to him reassur- 
ingly. Afterward he lingered to hear 
reports of the debacle, then turned 
to Lee and informed him that he 
should take charge of the army. 

For the first time in his thirty-six 
years as a soldier, Lee would have 
full command of an army in the field. 
His first act as commanding general 
was to give his new army the name 
it would possess from then on: The 
Army of Northern Virginia. 
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THE MASTER GENERAL: 


REVERSING THE TIDE 


Wwe he assumed his new post, 
neither the army nor his coun- 
trymen regarded Lee highly. People 
still remembered the Cheat Mounain 
fiasco. "Evacuating Lee, who has 
never yet risked a single battle with 
the invader, is commanding gen- 
eral" sniped the Richmond Ex- 
aminer. But a scattered few felt dif- 
ferently, among them Lee's prede- 
cessor. Told by a friend that his 
wounding was a calamity for the 
South, Joseph Johnston replied, 
^No, sir. The shot that struck me 
down is the very best that has been 
fired for the Southern cause yet. For 
I possess in no degree the confidence 
of our government, and now they 
have in my place one who does pos- 
sess it, and who can accomplish 
what I never could have done- the 
concentration of our armies for the 
defense of the capital of the Con- 
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federacy." Another man with confi- 
dence in Lee was Colonel Joseph 
Ives, an officer who had served with 
Lee in the Carolinas. When a col- 
league suggested that Lee may lack 
the audacity to defend Richmond 
with proper vigor lves set him 
straight. “Alexander,” he said, “if 
there is one man in either army, 
Confederate or Federal, head and 
shoulders above every other in au- 
dacity, it is General Lee. His name 
might be audacity. He will take more 
desperate chances, and take them 
quicker than any other general in 
this country, North or South; and 
you will live to see it, too.” 
Events proved Ives correct. But 
General Robert E. Lee possessed 
many other qualities besides audac- 
ity, among them sound administra- 
tive ability and reassuring “horse 
sense.” Habitually gracious in all 


dealings with subordinates, Lee 
could also show great determina- 
tion. When one of his generals 
whined about how McClellan's long- 
range guns would make defeat 
mathematically certain, Lee simply 
told him to stop it. "[I]f you go to 
ciphering we are whipped before- 
hand," he said. Instead, he preferred 
to concentrate on such positive 
measures as the construction of ex- 
tensive field fortifications and the 
reorganization of his field artillery to 
increase its efficiency. He also 
renewed meditations on the virtues 
of the offensive-defensive strategy. 
Jackson, for example, was wreaking 
havoc in the Shenandoah Valley and 
insisting that with 40,000 troops he 
could invade the North. Lee felt such 
an invasion must await the relief of 
Richmond but viewed the idea with 
interest. "I think if it was possible to 
reinforce Jackson strongly, it would 
change the character of the war," he 
wrote Davis. He did reinforce Jack- 
son in hopes that Stonewall might 
crush the remaining Federals in the 
valley. But when no Union forces 
offered themselves for immediate 
crushing, he changed plans, in- 
structed Jackson to leave his weaker 
units in position and bring the re- 
mainder to Richmond. All possible 
Confederate forces must be concen- 
trated to defend the capital. 


Lee and his generals along the Chickahominy, painted by Sidney King. After besting McClellan here in 1862, Lee repeated the 
performance in a less costly, more efficient manner, when on June 1, 1864, he bloodied the Union army at Cold Harbor, just north 
of the Chickahominy and many of the old “Seven Days” battlefields. 
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In Lee's mind such a defense could 
not be passive; a passive defense 
would allow McClellan the maxi- 
mum benefit of his powerful siege 
train. Therefore, despite numerical 
inferiority, the Confederates would 
have to attack. This was precisely the 
sort of audacity Colonel Ives had had 
in mind; to Lee it was a natural im- 
pulse. Numerical inferiority held no 
terrors for him. He knew of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte's successful exploits 
against larger armies in Europe, and 
had witnessed Scott's triumph over 
a numerically superior Mexican 
army. Numbers, in Lee's opinion, 
were important, but not all impor- 
tant. Initiative, concentration of 
forces at a decisive point, surprise 
and determination counted for at 
least as much, and good intelligence 
was vital. Accordingly, on June 11 
Lee summoned to headquarters his 
old associate from the 1859 Harpers 
Ferry incident, Confederate Briga- 
dier General Jeb Stuart, the army's 
twenty-nine-year-old chief of cav- 
alry. 


Together with Stonewall Jackson 
and Lee himself, Jeb Stuart became 
the third member of the Virginia tri- 
umvirate that dominated post-Civil 
War mythology in the South. He 
became a legend partly because he 
behaved like a legend, displaying 
cavalier mannerisms, plumed hats, 
and a flair for the dramatic. The im- 
age, however, contrasted sharply 
with Stuart's deep piety and sound 
combat judgment, and Lee came to 
rely upon Stuart because of his 
shrewd intelligence-gathering and 
analytical abilities, not his theatrics. 

Lee needed two critical bits of in- 
formation before he could take the 
offensive against the Union army, 
and he wanted Stuart to secure 
them: first—the exact location of the 
enemy right flank, second—the line 
of McClellan's communication to the 
immense Federal supply depot at 
White House Landing on the Pa- 
munkey River. To secure the infor- 
mation Stuart took 1,200 picked 
troopers on a two-day ride com- 
pletely around McClellan's army, 
gathering intelligence, capturing 
prisoners and wagons, and outdis- 
tancing pursuers led by his unionist 
father-in-law, Brigadier General 
Philip St. George Cooke. When he 
returned he told Lee the Federal 
right wing was "in the air" —that is, 
it continued several miles north of 
the Chickahominy River and then 
simply ended; it was anchored to no 


substantial natural obstacle. Also, 
McClellan's supplies were still being 
drawn exclusively from White 
House Landing. No effort had been 
made to change the Federal base to 
a forward point on the James River. 

By mid-June Lee had settled upon 
the course he would take. His army 
would concentrate upon the exposed 
Union right flank, break it, then 
pitch into McClellan's rear and cut 
his supply lines. If successful the 
Federals would be forced to 
withdraw the way they had come, 
back down the Peninsula. 

The idea of hitting the enemy right 
flank was not new. President Davis, 
General Johnston, and Confederate 
Major General James Longstreet had 
all proposed it at one time or 
another. But the details remained 
Lee's to figure out. In the days 
following Stuart's raid he devoted 
most of his energies to the problem. 

McClellan had five corps east of 
Richmond but only one north of the 
Chickahominy. That force, the V 
Corps, under command of Brigadier 
General Fitz John Porter, had the 
dual mission of screening the Fed- 
eral base at White House Landing 
and facilitating a jointure with Mc- 
Dowell’s corps should it ever be re- 
leased from northern Virginia ser- 
vice by the Lincoln Administration. 
Lee proposed to use the bulk of his 
80,000 available troops to crush Por- 
ter and leave only 20,000 to hold the 
trenches directly in front of Rich- 
mond. When Davis first heard of the 
plan he naturally inquired what 
would happen if McClellan lunged 
at the weakened trenches while Lee 
was away. Lee responded, “If you 
will hold as long as you can at the 
intrenchments and then fall back on 
the detached works around the city, 
I will be on the enemy's heels before 
he gets there." Actually, Lee ex- 
pected McClellan to go completely 
on the defensive the moment the 
Confederate attack opened. 


Oi June 23, 1862, he met with the 
officers who would play key roles in 
the coming offensive. Stonewall 
Jackson was there, having left his 
troops, then en route to Richmond, 
and ridden fifty miles to attend the 
meeting. Lee gave him the vital 
assignment of turning the right flank 
of the Union’s V Corps. When he 
had done so, the divisions of Major 
Generals Longstreet, Daniel H. Hill 
and Ambrose P. Hill would cross the 
Chickahominy at Mechanicsville and 
attack frontally. Assailed front, flank, 
and rear, Porter's corps would be 


swept aside. The Confederates could 
then move on to sever McClellan’s 
communications with White House 
Landing. 

After presenting the plan, Lee left 
the room to permit his subordinates 
to confer privately. In particular he 
allowed them the privilege of de- 
termining the date of the attack 
based on their own intimate knowl- 
edge of the forces under their com- 
mand. Since Jackson would lead the 
attack and had the farthest to march, 
the others suggested he name the 
day. At first, Jackson rather casually 
said the 25th would be fine with 
him. But the ever prudent Long- 
street questioned this. Two days to 
march fifty miles and launch a ma- 
jor assault seemed a tall order. Ulti- 
mately, the four concurred on a day 
and time—the 26th about midday. 
As events showed, that, too, was 
unrealistic. 

To everyone's astonishment, Jack- 
son failed to get into position on 
time, nor did he report to headquar- 
ters news of his situation and where- 
abouts. Noon came and went on the 
26th and nothing happened. Then at 
3:00 p.m., A.P. Hill decided the 
offensive could no longer wait for 
Jackson. Without asking clearance 
from Lee, he led his “Light Division” 
straight for the packed cannon of the 
Union's V Corps. Reluctantly, Lee 
sent in D.H. Hill's and Longstreet's 
divisions to support the charge and 
his carefully planned offensive de- 
generated into a head-on slugging 
match. Thousands of Rebel troops 
fell to Union rifle and artillery fire 
without ever piercing the V Corps’ 
formidable positions near Mechan- 
icsville. Worse, the Federals learned 
of Jackson’s belated approach and 
during the night conducted a skill- 
ful withdrawal to even stronger posi- 
tions at Gaines’ Mill, two miles east. 

The 27th threatened to be a replay 
of the 26th with Longstreet and the 
two Hills again bludgeoning the Fed- 
erals in brave but useless charges, 
while Jackson floundered about 
north of the battlefield. In the after- 
noon, however, Stonewall finally got 
his troops into action and by dusk 
the Federals were beaten. Porter suc- 
cessfully withdrew his battered 
corps south of the Chickahominy. 
McClellan abandoned his offensive 
and went over completely to the 
defensive, just as Lee had expected. 
But his own plans never quite 
worked out and the unfortunate bat- 
tles at Mechanicsville and Gaines’ 
Mill seemed to set the tone for the 
entire campaign. Time and again, 
bad staff work and faulty general- 
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ship scuttled spectacular oppor- 
tunities to maul McClellan's army. 
Jackson continued to perform 
poorly, for reasons that have in- 
trigued historians ever since. The 
most likely explanation is that 
physical stress —the result of weeks 
of intense campaigning in the 
Shenandoah Valley coupled with the 
exertions required to reach Rich- 
mond on time — finally wore Jackson 
into a state of extreme mental 
fatigue. But Jackson was not the only 
bungler. Another key subordinate, 
Major General John Magruder, 
found himself unable to handle large 
troop formations in combat, while 
several lesser commanders dis- 
played little but mediocrity. 


Sa, the victory at Gaines' Mill 
forced the Federals to abandon their 
supply base at White House Landing 
and begin a risky withdrawal toward 
a new base along the James River. 
Lee saw the withdrawal as a gigan- 
tic chance to demolish completely 
the Army of the Potomac, something 
he had hardly dared hope for at the 
campaign's outset. But poor intelli- 
gence, poor use of artillery, poor tac- 
tics, and of course, poor generalship 
combined to prevent so decisive a 
result. On June 29 Magruder got into 
a costly but useless fight at Savage 
Station. The following day saw a 
botched attempt to envelope the 
Union army at Frayser's Farm. By 
July 1 McClellan had nearly made 
good his withdrawal and Lee was 
beginning to lose his much-vaunted 
composure. When a subordinate ex- 
pressed concern lest McClellan 
escape. Lee snapped, "Yes, he will 
get away because I cannot have my 
orders carried out!" 

At Malvern Hill, McClellan placed 
most of his field artillery to cover the 
final stage of his retreat. Swamp 
land on either side of the hill offered 
no chance to turn the position and 
it looked much too formidable to be 
taken by a frontal assault. Lee, with 
a stubbornness that would emerge 
on other battlefields later in the war, 
refused to concede McClellan's 
escape. He ordered a frontal assault. 
Lines of Confederate soldiers went 
forward against the black Yankee 
guns packed along the crest. They 
were shattered as Union artillery tore 
their ranks to shreds. D.H. Hill said 
all that needed to be said of the bat- 
tle when he declared, "It was not 
war, it was murder." 

But The Seven Days, as the battles 
between June 26 and July 1 became 
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known, resulted in the salvation of 
Richmond, which was all most 
Southerners cared about. Lee be- 
came a hero. The Army of the Po- 
tomac, beaten though not seriously 
hurt, cowered along the banks of 
the James at Harrison's Landing. Of 
the 85,500 Confederates engaged, 
20,141 had become casualties, a loss 
rate of nearly 24 per cent. The Fed- 
erals, by contrast, lost only 15 per- 
cent of their own force—15,849 from 
an army of about 105,000. 

Many historians have since ques- 
tioned the wisdom of Lee's costly 
offensive strategy. But the real ques- 
tion is whether he could have saved 
Richmond in any other way. And 
although conceivably the Confeder- 
ates could have relocated their 
capital elsewhere, the loss of Rich- 
mond would have opened the entire 
eastern Confederacy to attack by the 
Federals. If the South could not suc- 
cessfully defend Virginia, where the 
gap between sea and mountains was 
only 100 miles wide, how could it 
hope to defend the much more open 
regions farther south? 

No sooner did the Army of North- 
ern Virginia dispose of one threat to 
Richmond than the Lincoln Admin- 
istration produced another. On June 
26, 1862, it activated a new "Army 
of Virginia" composed of three corps 
under McDowell, Banks, and Fré- 
mont, and led by Major General 
John Pope. Pope came from the 
war's western theater and had made 
a name for himself through the cap- 
ture of Missouri's Mississippi River 
fortress at Island Number 10. Con- 
ceited, pompous, and boastful, he 
was an easy man to dislike. When, 
early in the war, a trio of Confederate 
generals appraised the old West 
Point classmates they might meet on 
the battlefield, they broke into a 
chorus of derisive remarks when 
Pope's name came up. "Oh, he'll 
never amount to anything," one of 
them quipped, "he's too vain and 
silly for anything except a ball 
room." Ultimately, these same men 
took great pleasure in causing Pope's 
downfall, a downfall that Pope 
himself seemed to have dimly seen 
coming. When ordered east he was 
unhappy about the transfer and to 
a friend’s chirruped “And so you are 
going to Virginia?” he replied 
glumly, “Yes, to the grave of military 
reputations.” 


Pope's mission was threefold: to 
protect Washington, to assure 
Federal control of the Shenandoah 
Valley, and, by operating against 


the Confederate rail center at Gor- 
donsville, Virginia, to draw Con- 
federate strength from Richmond 
and thereby assist McClellan’s oper- 
ations. Hindered by the wide dis- 
persion of his forces, his newness 
to the eastern theater, and his match- 
less knack for alienating almost 
everyone, Pope ultimately became 
the victim of one of Lee’s deftest 
bits of offensive-defensive strategy. 

Lee shaped his planning step-by- 
step, constrained by the knowledge 
that McClellan still lay within strik- 
ing distance of Richmond. As infor- 
mation accumulated, however, and 
McClellan’s quiescence showed no 
sign of change, Lee felt assured 
enough to detach three divisions 
against Pope’s Army of Virginia. 
These he entrusted to Stonewall 
Jackson, together with the curt in- 
junction, “I want Pope to be 
suppressed.” 


The braggart from the West had 
already earned Lee’s contempt by 
publishing a series of punitive orders 
against Virginia’s civilians. Although 
by contemporary European stan- 
dards the orders were not unusual, 
they violated Lee’s rather chivalrous 
conception of war. From then on he 
considered Pope a "miscreant." In a 
letter to Mary Lee, discussing a 
nephew who had taken arms with 
the North, he noted that the lad had 
become a staff officer in the Army of 
Virginia. He concluded with cool re- 
proach, "I could forgive his fighting 
against us, but not his joining Pope." 

After a preliminary battle between 
Jackson's and Banks' men at Cedar 
Mountain, Virginia, on August 9, 
Lee brought most of his army north 
to join in the struggle against Pope. 
McClellan temporarily posed no 
threat, because Washington author- 
ities had withdrawn his army from 
Harrison's Landing. For nearly two 
weeks Lee sparred with Pope amid 
the rolling countryside of the Rap- 
pahannock Valley, fruitlessly trying 
to bring him to bay before McClel- 
lan's army reentered the picture. A 
Confederate cavalry raid on Pope's 
headquarters netted a number of 
useful military documents which 
established the size of the Army of 
Virginia at 45,000 men and pointed 
toward its early reinforcement by 
McClellan's army. If Lee still hoped 
to defeat Pope, he would have to 
do it soon. 


He did not feel strong enough to 
attack Pope directly, but neither did 
he feel like abandoning the attempt 
and retreating. Instead he elected 
to maneuver, hoping to cut Pope's 


Malvern Hill, a disastrous battle for the South. There on 


of more than twenty-five well-positioned Union artillery batteries. 


communications, threaten Washing- 
ton, and avoid a general engage- 
ment. On August 24 he called Jack- 
son to his headquarters at Jefferson- 
ville and instructed him to sever 
the Orange & Alexandria Railroad, 
Pope's principal line of communica- 
tions. To accomplish the mission 
Jackson was given 23,000 troops, 
leaving Lee with only 32,000 to hold 
the upper Rappahannock crossings 
and fix Pope's attention. The divi- 
sion of the army in such a manner 
violated conventional wisdom, but 
Lee saw no alternative. The dispar- 
ity in numbers between the contend- 
ing forces rendered the risk unavoid- 
able. 

Jackson's execution of the opera- 
tion gave proof that the military bril- 
liance he displayed in the Shenan- 
doah had not been lost. In a remark- 
able forced march of fifty-seven 
miles in two days, Jackson placed his 
swift infantry, his "foot cavalry," 
squarely upon Pope's line of com- 
munications, cut the Orange & Alex- 
andria Railroad, and demolished a 
gigantic Union supply depot at Man- 
assas Junction. As a finale, he dis- 
appeared into a secluded and de- 
fensible position near Groveton to 
await developments. 

Aware only that Jackson lurked 
somewhere to his rear, Pope aban- 
doned his Rappahannock line and 
began beating about the countryside 
in a disorganized attempt to locate 
Stonewall's forces. Lee, meanwhile, 


disengaged from the Rappahannock 
line as well and began a circuitous 
march aimed at a jointure with 
Jackson. 


C uid to this jointure was Thor- 
oughfare Gap, a pass through the 
Bull Run Mountains separating the 
two Confederate forces. If Pope had 
sent a sizable detachment to hold 
the gap he might well have been able 
to fend off Longstreet while destroy- 
ing Jackson's isolated divisions. On 
the 28th word reached Lee that the 
gap was indeed occupied. 

It was a critical moment, but Lee 
exhibited no tension. Instead, he 
fired off a brisk series of orders to 
outflank the Union position, then 
went off to dine at the house of some 
local admirers. While the fate of the 
campaign was decided, Lee coolly 
exchanged small talk with his hosts. 

After several hours of skirmishing, 
Thoroughfare Gap fell into Con- 
federate hands. Late the next morn- 
ing, August 29, the army was re- 
united as Longstreet's divisions 
assumed positions just southwest of 
Jackson's line. Jackson's troops had 
been in a fierce stand-up battle the 
day before at Groveton, and Pope 
assailed them again early on the 
29th. But the Federals were unaware 
Longstreet later arrived in the vicin- 
ity. Lee saw an opportunity to crush 
the unprotected Union left flank and 
on three occasions tried to prod 


July 1, 1862, Lee's troops charged across a 900-yard field intothe fire 


Longstreet into attacking, but Long- 
street dia not feel ready to do so. Lee 
decided to heed his subordinate’s 
misgivings, a decision that reflected 
his willingness to respect the 
judgments of his officers. This 
established a fateful, perhaps poor 
precedent. From then on Longstreet 
seldom hesitated to resist Lee’s 
orders if he disagreed with them. 
On August 30, still blissfully un- 
aware that Longstreet had arrived on 
the battlefield, Pope struck Jackson 
again. For a time the situation be- 
came critical; several Confederate 
units ran out of ammunition and 
were forced to hold their lines by 
wielding bayonets and even throw- 
ing rocks. Then Longstreet’s five 
divisions broke from their cover and 
smashed the exposed Union left, 
sending the Federals in wild retreat 
until their officers could rally them 
for a stand around Henry House Hill 
on the old field of the July 1861 Bat- 
tle of Bull Run. There, repeated Con- 
federate attacks failed to dislodge 
them. It made no difference. Stung 
by repeated reverses, Pope elected 
to withdraw his demoralized forces 
toward Washington. At a cost of 
9,500 men, Lee had inflicted 14,500 
casualties upon the Federals and had 
cleared northern Virginia of any 
major Union army. The miscreant 
Pope had been suppressed. More 
importantly, in twelve weeks of cam- 
paigning Lee had reversed the tide 

of the war in the East. 
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THE MASTER GENERAL: 


HIS MODE OF WARFARE 


Wi Pope beaten and McClel- 
lan’s army withdrawn behind 
the Washington fortifications, Lee 
believed it was time to carry the war 
into enemy country — it was time to 
invade Maryland. Three major con- 
siderations impelled the move. First, 
the Union armies were weakened 
and demoralized, creating an oppor- 
tunity to seize the initiative. Second, 
it might cause Maryland, a divided 
"border state," to secede and even 
lead Britain and France to grant dip- 
lomatic recognition to the Confed- 
eracy (although personally Lee 
doubted either event would ever 
occur). Third, and most important, 
it would permit the army to forage 
in Maryland and give Virginia the 
chance to harvest its crops unmo- 
lested. 

Supplies gave an army strength, 
just as much as numbers or ammu- 
nition, and so throughout the war 
the hard realities of logistics con- 
stantly shaped Lee's strategy: if he 
could not feed his army, he could not 
fight it. He realized the army was not 
properly equipped for an invasion of 
enemy soil. It lacked sufficient artil- 
lery, transportation, and horseflesh. 
And the campaigns of the spring 
and summer had worn the troops' 
uniforms into rags. Thousands of 
them did not even have shoes. 
“Still,” Lee concluded, “we cannot 
afford to be idle, and though weaker 
than our opponents in men and mili- 
tary equipments, must endeavor to 
harass, if we cannot destroy them.” 

Lee’s ultimate objective, however, 
seemed to embody something more 
than mere harassment. He wanted 
to destroy the major railroad bridge 
across the Susquehanna River at 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, depriving 
the Union of one of its major lines 
of communication between East and 
West. A second line, the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, already lay in Con- 
federate hands. Destruction of Har- 
risburg’s Pennsylvania Railroad 
bridge would leave the North with 
only the circuitous Great Lakes route 
as a means of communication. And 
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Lee’s strategic vision did not end 
there. He hoped, eventually, to at- 
tack one of the North’s major coastal 
cities, possibly Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, or Washington. 

A campaign of such magnitude 
would challenge even an army of 
200,000, much less Lee’s ragged and 
ill-equipped veterans. But Lee was 
developing an almost mystical re- 
gard for the prowess of the Confed- 
erate soldiers he led. Time and again 
he asked them for the impossible, 
and incredibly, they often gave it to 
him. He grew convinced there had 
never been soldiers like them. He 
also formed a correspondingly dis- 
mal picture of the Union forces and, 
especially, of Union leadership. 
When a subordinate seemed dubi- 
ous about his sweeping strategic 
schemes, for example, Lee blandly 
explained that McClellan’s caution 
made them quite practical. 

Before Lee could take on the work 
of severing Federal supply arteries 
he first had to make certain of the 
strength of his own. In September 
1862, as his army concentrated 
around Frederick, Maryland, it 
became obvious his communications 
required modification. The Confed- 
erates’ supply line lay exposed to 
Federal cavalry and needed to be 
shifted westward, beyond the shel- 
tering rim of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. That, however, created 
another problem; two Federal gar- 
risons at Harpers Ferry and Martins- 
burg in western Virginia could mo- 
lest this new line. Lee planned to 
eliminate the two garrisons as soon 
as possible. 

Lee issued an operational directive 
named Special Order Number 191. It 
called for the division of the army 
into four major parts, three of which, 
under Jackson’s command, would 
move against the enemy garrisons. 
The fourth part, consisting of divi- 
sions commanded by Longstreet, 
now a lieutenant general, a semi- 
independent division under D.H. 
Hill, and Stuart’s cavalry, would pro- 
ceed to Boonsborough, Maryland, 


and await completion of Jackson’s 
operations. 


When the Confederate army left 
Frederick on September 10, it broke 
into pieces like a shell exploding in 
slow motion. Unfounded reports of 
Federal units operating around near- 
by Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, 
prompted the force to split into five 
parts instead of four: Longstreet's 
command continued to Hagerstown, 
Maryland, leaving only D.H. Hill's 
division near Boonsborough. Jack- 
son's forces took longer to get into 
position than anticipated; not until 
September 13 did they drive the 
Martinsburg garrison into Harpers 
Ferry and besiege the combined 
Union force. When they did so, the 
fate of the town was sealed. With 
Confederate guns sited on areas sur- 
rounding the town, its surrender 
became a mere matter of time. 

The Confederates did not have 
time. General Lee had miscalculated 
McClellan's response to the inva- 
sion. After the Federals' debacle at 
what was called the Second Battle 
of Bull Run, the Virginian believed 
it would take three or four weeks 
for the one-time railroad executive 
to prepare the Army of the Potomac 
for new offensive operations. Mc- 
Clellan did the job in less than seven 
days. As Jackson's units sewed up 
Harpers Ferry, the main Federal 
army arrived in Frederick, just one 
day's hard march from the scattered 
Confederate army. If the Union gen- 
eral realized the exposed state of 
Lee's forces, the situation would be- 
come critical. And that is precisely 
what occurred. 

By incredible coincidence, two 
Federal soldiers found a copy of 
Special Orders Number 191 in a field 
near Frederick, wrapped around 
three cigars. These "Lost Orders" 
sped up the Union chain of com- 
mand to McClellan, who took one 
look at them and became under- 
standably ecstatic. "Here," he ex- 
ulted to one of his generals, "is a 
paper with which if I cannot whip 
Bobbie Lee, I will be willing to go 
home. Tomorrow we will pitch into 
his centre and if you people will 
only do two good, hard days' march- 
ing I will put Lee in a position he 
will find hard to get out of." 

McClellan's euphoria showed how 
well he understood the opportunity 
presented by Lee's divided army. A 
swift thrust would put the Federals 
between the various Rebel forces 
and allow them to be beaten one by 
one. Unfortunately for the Union 
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Federals clash with Lees troops at the 
Dunker Church, near Sharpsburg, 
Maryland, on September 17, 1862, the 
“bloodiest day" in American military 
history. Lee was surprised at the alacrity 
of George McClellan's movement. A sub- 
ordinate recalled him saying his opponent 
was “an able general but a very cautious 
one’ and that before McClellan could pur- 
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sue “I hope to be on the Susquehanna. 


cause, McClellan lacked the killer in- 

___ stinct needed to capitalize upon the 

__ situation. Instead of insisting on an 

immediate advance and providing 

the solid, driving leadership re- 

_ quired, he sent his columns forward 

at a leisurely pace that contrasted 

strangely with his spoken remarks. 

. He gave Lee just enough time to 
c retrieve the situation. 


Lee heard about McClellan’ s dan- 
gerous advance near midnight on 
September 13. From a Confederate 
sympathizer in Frederick he also 
learned of the “Lost Orders.” 
Longstreet received instructions to 
move at once toward Turner's and 
Fox's Gaps, two important passes 
through the barrier ridge of South 
Mountain. If the Confederates could 
hold the South Mountain gaps, they 
could perhaps fend off McClellan 
long enough to reunite their army. 

The crucial struggle began at 
dawn, September 14. Elements of 
the Union's I and IX Corps struck 
D.H. Hill's division at Turner's and 
Fox's Gaps; farther south the Federal 
VI Corps attacked a Confederate 
force guarding Crampton's Gap. The 
Rebels had a bad time of it. One of 
Hill's brigades was nearly wrecked 


and all were severely pressed; only 
the timely arrival of Longstreet's 
men prevented a total rout. The Bat- 
tle of South Mountain, as this action 
became known, effectively ended 
Lee’s hopes for a Northern invasion. 
From then on he was strictly on the 
defensive. 


As evening fell on September 14, 
Lee gave orders for his army to re- 
group at Sharpsburg, a modest farm 
town miles to the west. Nestled in . 
a "V" formed by the Potomac River 
to the west and Antietam Creek to 
the east, Sharpsburg seemed a 
strange place to make a stand. Tru 
it offered high ground and the wel 
come barrier of Antietam Cree 
in case of defeat the army mig t we 


destroyed. 


Lee's decision to fight at Sharps- 
burg remains one of the most con- 
troversial of his career. Early 20th- 
century British military theorist 
J.F.C. Fuller felt it owed to "Lee's ex- 
cessive contempt for his enemy; fur- 
ther, his personal pride could not 
stomach the idea that such an enemy 
could drive him out of Maryland." 
That statement seems overstrong, 
although Lee possessed an undeni- 
able streak of stubbornness. The po- 
litical damage of a quick retreat from 
Maryland so soon after entering the 
state as "liberators" may also have 
been a factor. What is most likely, 
however, is that Lee underestimated 
McClellan and overestimated the 
strength and prowess of his own 
forces. He fought at Sharpsburg, not 
from pride, but because he thought 
he could somehow win. 

It is now known that the Army of 
Northern Virginia suffered tremen- 
dously from straggling and exhaus- 
tion during the Maryland Campaign. 
Thousands of shoeless soldiers fell 
out of ranks with torn and bloody 
feet; others were so hungry they 
temporarily disappeared in search of 
food. A sizable number did not 
believe in the moral justice of a 
Northern invasion and refused to 
cross the Potomac. If Lee was 
unaware of the full magnitude of 
these problems, he may well have 
thought the army he led was com- 
parable in size to the force that had 
beaten Pope two weeks before. Ac- 
tually it was smaller by nearly 25 per 
cent. 

The coming fight would be called 
the Battle of Antietam by the Fed- 
erals, the Battle of Sharpsburg by 
Confederates. The wisdom of Lee's 
decision to make a stand there is 
questionable, but his conduct of the 
battle was magnificent. During the 
16th his force managed to coalesce 
among the low ridges east and north 
of the town, although when the 
Federals attacked at dawn on Sep- 
tember 17 Lee's Army of Northern 
Virginia was still understrength by 
thousands of troops. The initial 
Union assault crumpled several of 
Jackson's brigades guarding the left 
flank, then the fighting progressed 
toward the right as additional Fed- 
eral units entered the battle in 
piecemeal fashion. The “bit-by-bit” 
nature of the Union tactics permit- 
ted Lee, acting as a sort of military 
choreographer, to shift his own units 
from one threatened point to 
another. 

General Lee's command of the sit- 
uation was virtually flawless, but the 
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"Cannonading Across the Potomac," by Wordsworth Thompson. Following the Battle 
of Antietam, McClellan initiated a feeble pursuit of Lee's retreating army. Federal 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery cautiously probed Potomac fords until colliding on 
September 19 and 20 with Lees rear-guard at the Potomac-side community of 
Shepherdstown, in what is today West Virginia. Rear-guard artillery commanded by 
Brigadier General William N. Pendleton dueled with Union gunners there and suc- 
cessfully discouraged a Federal crossing until Lees army was safely away. 


Union pressure became overwhelm- 
ing. Outwardly calm, Lee was under 
tremendous strain. When he saw a 
straggler making off with a pig while 
his comrades were dying by the 
hundred, his temper exploded 
violently and he ordered the man to 
be sent to Jackson with instructions 
to have him shot. (Jackson, who 
needed every man he could lay 
hands on, placed the man in the 
thickest of the fighting instead.) 
By late afternoon Lee’s army was 
all but fought out, and still the Fed- 
erals came on—this time striking the 
Confederate right flank. Lee had no 
more troops to meet the new attack. 
As he contemplated impending dis- 
aster, a column of marching men 
hove into view behind the Confed- 
erate flank. If they were Federals, the 
Army of Northern Virginia was lost. 
Quietly Lee inquired after their iden- 
tity. An officer squinted through his 
telescope and reported, “The are fly- 
ing the Virginia and Confederate 
flags.” Lee nodded. “It is A.P. Hill 
from Harpers Ferry,” he said. 


Left behind by Jackson to complete 
the paroles* of 11,000 Union prison- 
ers seized at Harpers Ferry, Hill had 
finished up the job and then driven 
his Light Division to Sharpsburg in 
killing heat. When he unleashed 
them against that final Union thrust, 
the day was saved. 

The Army of Northern Virginia 
had held its ground, but at tremen- 
dous cost: 13,700 casualties against 
Union losses of 12,350. The Battle of 
Antietam, one of Lee’s most costly 
battles, is remembered as the blood- 
iest single day of the Civil War. 


*In the first years of the war, Union and Con- 
federate captors on campaign often “paroled” 
large numbers of prisoners of war, men they 
could not feed, clothe, or care for while mov- 
ing through hostile country. The parolees were 
made to promise not to take up arms again 
until “exchanged,” that is, until notified that 
an equal number of prisoners of equal rank had 
been released by the other side. There were 
also complex “exchange” formulas equating the 
return value of various numbers of enlisted 
men to officers of different ranks. When A.P. 
Hill “paroled” 11,000 Union prisoners at 
Harpers Ferry, this involved much paperwork 
and many man hours. 


Lee maintained his troops in posi- 
tion throughout September 18, stub- 
bornly defying McClellan to renew 
the attack. Then he withdrew across 
the Potomac into Virginia on the 
19th. He spent much of the autumn 
months in the lower Shenandoah 
Valley, resting, refitting, and rein- 
forcing his bedraggled army. Two 
corps were officially created: the 
First under Longstreet, the Second 
under Jackson. For Lee personally, 
it was a hard autumn. His hands, 
severely injured during a fall from 
his horse on August 31, did not heal 
until mid-October. Near the close of 
that month he learned that Annie, 
his second oldest daughter, had died 
in North Carolina. To his eldest 
daughter, Mary Lee, he wrote an elo- 
quent testimony of paternal anguish: 
"In the quiet hours of the night, 
when there is nothing to lighten the 
full weight of my grief, I feel as if I 
should be overwhelmed. I have 
always counted, if God should spare 
me a few days after this Civil War 
was ended, that I should have her 
with me, but year after year my 
hopes go out, and I must be re- 
signed." 

Much to the disgust of the Lincoln 
Administration, McClellan tamely 
remained in Maryland during this 
period. Eventually this general called 


“Little Mac" crossed the Potomac 
toward Warrenton, Virginia, but Lin- 
coln had had enough of his excessive 
caution and on November 7 relieved 
him of his command. Lee expressed 
regret at his adversary's departure. 
“We always understood each other 
so well," he explained to Longstreet. 
“I fear they may continue to make 
these changes till they find someone 
whom I don't understand." 
McClellan’s replacement was Ma- 
jor General Ambrose E. Burnside, an 
amiable, modest soul who had en- 
joyed some success in amphibious 
operations against the Carolina 
coast. When offered command of the 
Army of the Potomac, he tried to 
decline the job because he felt un- 
equal to the responsibility. Events 
would swiftly and amply prove him 
correct. But, initially he did rather 
well, and within a week of assum- 
ing command he started the Union 
army upon a new "On to Richmond" 
campaign. This one aimed at sliding 
past Lee's right flank and crossing 
the Rappahannock River at Freder- 
icksburg, about fifty miles north of 
the Confederate capital. Lee had to 
move rapidly to counter the move; 
initially he even felt he might have 
to fall back to a position along the 
North Anna River, halfway between 
Fredericksburg and the capital. 


Burnside, however, soon lost control 
of the situation and wound up giv- 
ing Lee the easiest victory of his 
career. 

Burnside's plans required a 
prompt crossing of the Rappahan- 
nock into Fredericksburg before the 
Confederates could oppose him in 
force. Unfortunately for him, the 
necessary pontoon bridges failed to 
arrive until well into December, giv- 
ing Lee ample time to concentrate in 
and around the town. The Army of 
Northern Virginia took well-nigh 
impregnable positions on Marye's 
Heights behind the community, and 
continued their line for two miles to 
Hamilton's Crossing. Burnside fool- 
ishly persisted in his now pointless 
plan of campaign, and on December 
11 two Confederate signal guns an- 
nounced that the Federals were at- 
tempting a crossing. 

Lee was unfazed. He wanted the 
Northerners to attack. With his 
troops posted on Marye's Heights, 
defeat was out of the question. The 
only unknown factor was the ulti- 
mate size of the Union casualty list. 
The entire Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia had the same absolute cer- 
tainty regarding the battle's out- 
come. Longstreet asked one of his 
artillerists about an idle cannon, only 
to be told that other Confederate 
guns already covered the ground so 
well its use was academic: "A 
chicken could not live on that field 
when we open fire on it." 

The Federals succeeded in getting 
into Fredericksburg. Lee made no 
serious attempt to impede them. 
On December 13 Burnside made 
six major assaults against Marye's 
Heights. All failed. Massed Rebel in- 
fantry and artillery scythed them 
down by the hundred. Something of 
the exaltation men sometimes find in 
war welled in Lee's chest. "It is well 
war is so terrible," he confided to 
Longstreet. "We should grow too 
fond of it!" 

The Battle of Fredericksburg end- 
ed as it was destined to end—in 
a cheap Confederate victory. AI- 
though Federals lost over 12,500 
men, Southern losses totalled fewer 
than 5,500. But the confining battle- 
field of Fredericksburg offered Lee 
no scope for a counterattack. He 
had to content himself with watch- 
ing the wounded enemy retire to 
the river's far bank. “We had really 
accomplished nothing," he later 
commented, “we had not gained a 
foot of ground, and I knew the 
enemy could easily replace the men 
he had lost." 
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After Fredericksburg both armies 
went into winter quarters, and the 
Confederates fortified a twenty-five- 
mile stretch of Virginia between 
Banks’ Ford on the Rappahannock 
and Port Royal. In January 1863 
Burnside was replaced as comman- 
der of the Army of the Potomac by 
Major General Joseph Hooker, an 
ambitious opportunist and com- 
bative, competent soldier. Hooker 
restored the morale of the Army of 
the Potomac and prepared it for an- 
other offensive, while in the South- 
ern camps a religious revival led to 
thousands of conversions and lent 
a temporary aura of spirituality to a 
normally profane environment. In 
March Union and Confederate cav- 
alry sparred along the upper Rappa- 
hannock fords. The Federal horse- 
men, as usual, came off second-best 
against Stuart’s magnificent troop- 
ers, but they seemed to be improv- 
ing ominously. Then, on March 30, 
Lee went down under the first blow 
of the heart disease that would even- 
tually kill him. 

For most of his life Lee had en- 
joyed excellent health and flourish- 
ed even among the miasmic climes 
of Cockspur Island and Veracruz. 
That spring, however, the pain that 
slashed his arm, chest and back 
took him by surprise and forced him 
into bed. He remained courteous 
toward his physicians, but the role 
of patient did not suit him; the doc- 
tors, he complained, kept “tapping 
me all over like an old steam boiler 
before condemning it.” 

As always the idea of the offensive 
continued to intrigue him. He ex- 
pected Hooker to try to take the in- 
itiative by May 1. But Lee intended 
to grasp it himself and strike toward 
the Shenandoah Valley. A Union 
commander in that area, Major Gen- 
eral Robert Milroy, had been acting 
with a heavy hand toward the civil- 
ian population and Lee wanted him 
driven from the valley. Besides serv- 
ing as retribution, such a move 
might open the door to a second try 
at a Northern invasion, a project 
much to Lee’s liking. 

Hooker moved first. The resulting 
campaign, called Chancellorsville, 
often considered Lee's greatest, 
brought into play all the classic fea- 
tures of Lee's generalship: his ob- 
session for the offensive, his unwill- 
ingness to allow circumstances to 
stampede him, his reliance upon 
Jackson, his enormous stubborn- 
ness, and his ability to capitalize 
upon an opponent's weakness. It 
also marked nearly the last time he 
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was successful in the mode of war- 
fare he preferred. 

On the morning of April 29 one of 
Jackson's staff officers awoke Lee 
with word that the Federals were 
crossing the Rappahannock below 
Fredericksburg under cover of a 
heavy fog. Lee took the news calmly, 
almost jocularly. “I thought I heard 
firing," he said, "and was beginning 
to think it was about time some of 
you young fellows were coming to 
tell me what it was all about. Tell 
your good general that I am sure he 
knows what to do. I will meet him 
at the front very soon." 

The general rode to a hill from 
which he could see two Federal 
corps massing on the Confederate 
side of the river. Strangely, they did 
not advance but merely began en- 
trenching beneath the protecting 
guns of their artillery posted across 
the stream. As the day brightened 
word came from Jeb Stuart of 
another crossing at Kelly's Ford, 
some twenty-five miles to the north- 
west. By evening Lee knew Hooker's 
main body had forded the Rapidan 
River at Germanna and Ely's Fords 
and that two large Federal forces 
threatened him front and rear. 

Worse, with two of his best divi- 
sions temporarily detached and 
eighty miles away, Lee had just 
59,500 troops with which to oppose 
an enemy almost twice that size. 
The Union corps below Fredericks- 
burg contained 40,000 effectives 
under command of Major General 
John Sedgwick. Hooker— who had 
boasted that God must have mercy 
on Lee, for he would have none— 
had 57,000 more men in the main 
body of his army. In effect, Hooker 
had prepared a gigantic trap for Lee 
and conventional wisdom dictacted 
a quick withdrawal before its jaws 
could spring shut. Lee, however, 
seldom thouht conventionally. In 
his mind Sedgwick’s thrust repre- 
sented a mere diversion; the situ- 
ation as a whole was simply his big 
chance to hit Hooker’s army while 
it was divided. He began planning 
accordingly. 


Fix the next two days Lee sorted 
out the situations, weighed alterna- 
tives, and decided to concentrate 
against Hooker's main body. Leav- 
ing 10,000 Confederate troops under 
command of Major General Jubal 
Early to watch Sedgwick, Lee moved 
west into the thickets around Chan- 
cellorsville, a crossroads clearing 
just west of Fredericksburg sur- 


rounded by a dense second-growth 
forest locally called “The Wilder- - 
ness.” Stuart’s cavalry, meanwhile, 
performed valuable scouting func- 
tions and prevented Hooker from 
finding out much about Lee’s forces. 
So, by the evening of May 1 Lee 
knew two important things about 
the Union army. First, Hooker had 
stopped advancing and his men 
were felling trees to reinforce defen- 
sive fieldworks (implying a tem- 
porary halt in the Federal offensive). 
Second, the extreme right flank of 
Hooker’s army lay “in the air,” 
anchored to no natural obstacle and 
so inviting an attack. 

As a pallid moon rose over the 
gloomy Wilderness thickets, Lee and 
Jackson, by then a lieutenant gen- 
eral, settled down to plot their next 
move. Sitting on cracker boxes, they 
conferred for several hours, finally 
deciding that Jackson would take 
28,000 men on a circuitous march 
across Hooker's front and ultimately 
strike that exposed right flank. Lee, 
meanwhile, would demonstrate 
with his 14,000 remaining troops 
and dupe Hooker into thinking he 
intended a frontal assault. 

As in the Seven Days, if Hooker 
realized the true state of affairs he 
could turn Lee's gamble into a ca- 
tastrophe. But in Lee's reckoning 
Hooker's construction of fieldworks 
indicated an abdication of the initia- 
tive. And, whereas Lee had retained 
his own cavalry to serve as the eyes 
of the army, Hooker had detached 
his on an extended but largely fruit- 
less raid against the Confederate 
supply lines. He therefore lacked the 
intelligence-gathering force neces- 
sary to grasp sudden changes in the 
strategic picture. 

Although Jackson's flank march 
culminated in triumph, it did not go 
off without a hitch. It began three 
hours late and was not carried off in 
complete secrecy. Federal pickets 
spotted Jackson's column as early 
as 9:00 a.m., and by early afternoon 
scattered musketry betrayed skir- 
mishing between Yankees and Con- 
federates along the line of march. 
Hooker, however, reacted cautiously 
and Jackson refused to panic. Des- 
pite a foray made by the Union's III 
Corps against his artillery trains, 
Jackson continued the advance and 
by 5:15 p.m. had drawn up his 
forces astride the Orange Turnpike, 
west of Chancellorsville, and faced 
them almost due east. Ahead lay 
the exposed end of the Union's XI 
Corps line, partially alerted but still 
largely unprepared. 


Jackson gave the order. Suddenly 
the gnarled thickets filled with the 
banshee Rebel Yell, and the Confed- 
erates went crashing forward in the 
diminishing light. The XI Corps at- 
tempted to make a stand, with units 
here and there rallying in an attempt 
to stem the Rebel tide, but their tac- 
tical situation was hopeless. Jackson 
pumped additional divisions into the 
fight as soon as they arrived. By 8:30 
p.m. the Confederates had driven 
two miles, folding Hooker's lines 
into a "U" centered upon the large, 
isolated house called “Chancellors- 
ville," the house that gave the clear- 
ing and the battle its name. There 
resistance stiffened and the Con- 
federate attack lost impetus in the 
gathering darkness. 

Jackson, accompanied by a caval- 
cade of staff officers, rode forward 
to reconnoiter. A band of Confeder- 
ate North Carolinians mistook his 
party for Union cavalry and opened 
fire, wounding him dangerously in 
the left arm. Compounding the mis- 
hap, Jackson's senior division com- 
mander, A.P. Hill, fell to enemy fire 
at almost the same moment. Not un- 
til midnight did a replacement com- 
mander, Jeb Stuart, assume control 
of Jackson's corps, and Stuart had 
almost no idea of Jackson's plans to 
continue the attack. Lee received the 
news of Jackson's wounding almost 
as a physical blow. When a staff offi- 
cer told of the circumstances under 
which Jackson had been borne to 
the rear, bleeding and in great pain, 
Lee cut him off. "Don't talk about 
it," he told the man, "thank God it 
is no worse!" 


Attacks against Hooker’s main 
body continued throughout May 3, 
without great success. The psycho- 
logical blow had already been dealt, 
however. By noon Hooker withdrew 
his force into an enclave north of 
Chancellorsville. Meanwhile, Sedg- 
wick’s wing at Fredericksburg had 
shoved aside Early’s 10,000 and was 
moving west at last. But an after- 
noon Confederate counterattack 
near Salem Church, about three 
miles west of Marye’s Heights, 
blunted his advance. 

Lee realized he had to turn his full 
attention to this other threat. Leav- 
ing 25,000 troops under Stuart to 
contain Hooker, the general threw 
the rest of his army against Sedg- 
wick's two corps. The Confederates, 
however, could not get into attack- 
ing positions until 5:30 p.m. on May 
4. Sedgwick simply used this extra 


“Why, General Pender!’ he said. ‘That 
is the way you young men always do. 
You allow those people to get away." Lee 
never referred to his opponents as “Fed- 


" 


erals,” "Yankees," or even “the enemy. 
They were always "those people." 


time to withdraw to safety across 
the Rappahannock at Banks' Ford, 
north of Salem Church and west- 
northwest of Fredericksburg. Subse- 
quently, on May 5, Lee reconcen- 
trated against Hooker and planned 
an assault for the following day. 
This last decision reflected Lee's 
tremendous stubborn streak in bat- 
tle, for Hooker had had plenty of 
time to prepare his lines against pre- 
cisely the frontal attack Lee was so 
determined to make. The implica- 
tions were stunning; Lee seriously 
planned to attack an entrenched 
army numerically superior to his 
own. He seemed utterly resolved 
to wreck Hooker's force and blind 
to the fact that it simply could not 
be done. Fortunately for the Army 
of Northern Virginia, the Feder- 
als withdrew during the evening. 
Daybreak found them safely across 
the Rappahannock. Lee, enraged, 
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vented his wrath against the general 
who brought the unwelcome news. 
“Why, General Pender!” he said, 
“That is the way you young men 
always do. You allow those people 
to get away. I tell you what to do, 
but you don’t do it! Go after them,” 
he added furiously, “and damage 
them all you can!” 

Hooker, however, had long since 
moved out of reach. It remained only 
to tally the losses and bury the dead: 
13,000 Confederate casualties this 
time against a total of 17,000 Feder- 
als. The Army of Northern Virginia 
had won again, but had absorbed 20 
percent casualties in the process and 
the South could ill-afford to replace 
such losses. Nor could it replace one 
loss in particular. 

On May 10 Lieutenant General 
Thomas Jonathan “Stonewall” Jack- 
son died of complications following 
the removal of his wounded arm. 
Lee was unprepared for his trusted 
lieutenant’s death. “God will not 
take him from us,” he insisted, “now 
that we need him so much.” But 
God did take him, and for the rest 
of the war Lee had to do without the 
one subordinate who could make his 
audacious strategies take fire. 
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THE MASTER GENERAL: 


FRICTIONS OF WAR 


he history of a military com- 
mander must necessarily view 
his career through the lens of strat- 
egy, reducing the chaos of combat 
into orderly progressions of units 
"attacking," "defending," or per- 
forming other generalized functions. 
The commander himself must view 
warfare largely in these same terms 
or he cannot function. His whole 
task is to manage violence and pro- 
duce from it certain rational, useful 
outcomes. But such an approach can 
be taken too far. War is not a game 
of chess, nor were the units Lee 
commanded mere pieces labeled 
"Jackson" or “Stuart.” They con- 
sisted of men, and horseflesh, and 
equipment. And almost every com- 
ponent part could influence a battle's 
outcome. Karl von Clausewitz*, the 
renowned 19th-century German 
military theorist, called the phenom- 
enon "frictions of war." It affected 
Lee as it did every other commander, 
producing garbled orders, clashing 
personalities, exhausted troops. It 
takes great strength of will to mini- 
mize these frictions of war. 
Although a general may be de- 
scribed as the head or brain of an 
army, such clinical analogies dis- 
guise the complexity of his role. He 
is a human being leading other 
human beings under the severest 
of conditions. He rewards men, in- 
spires men, punishes men, instructs 
men. So to view Lee's generalship 
as the motion of units across a map 
is to see something useful, but in- 


*Karl von Clausewitz, born in 1780 in Burg, in 
what is today West Germany, was a veteran 
Prussian army officer interested in the history 
and philosophy of warfare. After serving in the 
Waterloo Campaign against Napoleon Bona- 
parte, he was commissioned a general in the 
Prussian army and in 1818 given command of 
his nation's War College in Berlin. For the next 
several years he prepared a book manuscript 
on the philosophy of warfare, and following 
his death in 1831, the work was published 
posthumously by his widow, Countess Marie 
von Brühl. Called Vom Kriege (On War), his book 
became a classic, studied for its insights on 
leadership and warfare as an extension of 
political action and objectives. It did not, 
however, appear in an American translation 
until World War II. 
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complete. The way he actually con- 
ducted himself in war needs to be 
examined. 

To modern eyes, the most striking 
thing about Lee's activities during 
the Chancellorsville Campaign is the 
extent to which he performed ac- 
tions now allocated to staff officers. 
But this is not to say that Lee had 
no staff. Like most Civil War gener- 
als, Lee possessed both a general 
and personal staff, the former in 
charge of the various departments 
(quartermaster, ordnance, etc.), the 
latter working closely with the gen- 
eral largely to facilitate his paper- 
work. But the modern staff system 
of officers trained to monitor opera- 
tions, devise strategy, sift intelli- 
gence reports, and perform other 
vital duties, did not emerge widely 
until after the Prussian victory over 
France in 1870. Lee's staff officers 
amounted to hardly more than 
clerks. None was a professional sol- 
dier, and none ever played a signifi- 
cant role in shaping Lee's strategic 
designs. At Chancellorsville, Lee 
conducted an average of two per- 
sonal reconnaissances a day. He 
analyzed all intelligence reports, and 
not only developed broad strategy, 
but even conducted interviews with 
persons who may have known the 
best roads for a given movement. 
He came to distrust normal commu- 
nication channels and, whenever 
possible, gave his battle command- 
ers their orders in person. 

For the most part, Lee gave his 
subordinates a great deal of latitude 
in tactical matters. "You must know 
our circumstances," he told a Prus- 
sian observer, "and see that my 
leading in battle would do more 
harm than good. It would be a bad 
thing if I could not then rely on my 
brigade and division commanders. 
I plan and work with all my might 
to bring the troops to the right place 
at the right time; with that I have 
done my duty. As soon as I order the 
troops forward into battle, I lay the 
fate of my army in the hands of 
God." To a large extent this concep- 
tion remained in force at Chancel- 


Above: Post-war, tourists study maps at 
Lees Chancellorsville headquarters site. 
Right: Opposing positions on May 2 and 
Jackson's flanking march. This, and fol- 
lowing maps show Lee's success, beating 
a divided enemy with a divided force. 


lorsville. Not only did Lee trust 
Jackson’s independent judgment in 
the execution of the May 2 flank at- 
tack, he also permitted Jackson a ma- 
jor role in planning it. But Lee did 
not totally abandon his army to God. 
He retained direct control of two 
infantry divisions throughout the 
campaign, visited key commanders 
frequently, and on at least three 
occasions personally supervised the 
deployment of brigades and artillery 
batteries. 
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He Led No 
Attacks, Exhorted 
No Troops, 
And Never ew 
His Pistol From 
Its Holster 
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On the battlefield itself Lee acted 
merely as an observer. He led no 
attacks, exhorted no troops, and 
never drew his pistol from its holster, 
cultivating instead a demeanor of 
stoic detachment calculated to re- 
assure those around him. During the 
fighting on May 3 one officer ob- 
served him “looking as calm and 
dignified as ever, and perfectly re- 
gardless of the shells bursting round 
him and the solid shot ploughing up 
the ground in all directions.” 
Although the general displayed no 
fire or dash, his mere presence on a 
battlefield could set off thunderous 
demonstrations by the rank and file. 
Late on May 3 at Chancellorsville, 
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for example, he rode among his men 
as they swarmed victoriously around 
the blazing Chancellor house, which 
had been the center of the Federal 
position. They cheered him lustily, 
the wounded as well as the unin- 
jured. A staff officer remembered the 
scene with awe: “He sat in the full 
realization of all that soldiers dream 
of—triumph; and as I looked upon 
him . . . I thought that it must have 
been from such a scene that men in 
ancient times rose to the dignity of 
ods.” 

Godlike he may have seemed, but 
beneath his majestic figure lay a 
mortal and increasingly fragile 
human being. At age fifty-six his 
health had begun to falter, and 
throughout the campaign he still felt 
lingering discomfort from his recent 
illness. The strains of combat and 
command tore at him. He spent 
many hours each day on horseback 
and many more making non-stop 
decisions under extraordinary pres- 
sure. When he slept it was usually 
on the ground, but often he did not 
get to bed until after midnight and 
awoke at dawn. In between, staff of- 
ficers could and usually did rouse 
him to receive urgent reports and 
dispatches. Such stress occasionally 
led to a foul temper, usually when 
troop movements proceeded too 
slowly. But for the most part, Lee 
mastered his mood and displayed a 
suprising generosity of spirit. At 
Chancellorsville he bantered with 
those around him, fixed breakfast for 
a hungry courier, and fretted con- 
stantly for the wounded Jackson, on 
at least two occasions issuing specific 
instructions for Jackson’s removal to 
safety. 

Clausewitz’s views on military 
genius make an interesting yard- 
stick for measuring Lee. Physical 
and moral courage, the Prussian be- 
lieved, were the first requirements. 
He thought that some men’s physi- 
cal courage stemmed from simple 
indifference, while in others it came 
from such positive motives as ambi- 
tion or patriotism. The one he re- 
garded as more reliable; the other 
produced greater boldness. It seems 
certain that Lee’s courage was of the 
second variety—that it stemmed 
from an obsessive concern for his 
duty and not from indifference to 
danger. On one occasion, when he 
berated a subordinate for exposing 
himself to fire, the subordinate ven- 
tured that Lee himself was similarly 
exposed. Lee would have none of it. 
“It is my duty to be here." 
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The same obedience to duty that 
placed him near the firing line when 
necessary, compelled him to accept 
responsibility with equal verve. 
Clausewitz specified a particular cast 
of mind was necessary in a military 
genius, in addition to courage. Gen- 
eralship involved making continual 
decisions on the basis of missing or 
conflicting information. “If the mind 
is to emerge unscathed from this 
relentless struggle with the unfore- 
seen,” Clausewitz wrote, “two qual- 
ities are indispensable: first, an in- 
tellect that, even in the darkest hour, 
retains some glimmerings of the 
inner light which leads to truth; and 
second, the courage to follow this 
faint light wherever it may lead.” 
Lee’s conduct at Chancellorsville em- 
bodied these qualities exactly. He not 
only grasped the opportunity in 
Hooker's very real threat to his army, 
he worked unceasingly to exploit it 
despite all obstacles. 


Strength of will formed the third 
necessary characteristic Clausewitz 
prescribed, for when conditions be- 
come difficult an army begins to 
balk. “The machine itself,” he noted, 
“begins to resist.” The resistance 
need not be deliberate. It flows from 
the impact of the ebbing of moral 
and physical strength, from the 
heart-rending spectacle of the dead 
and wounded. These things a com- 
mander must learn to withstand, 
first in himself, and then in those he 
leads. Strangely, this seems one 
characteristic that Lee did not always 
display. Although he had a power- 
ful temper he seemed ashamed of it 
and never realized that it could be 
used as well as abused. He had 
trouble rebuking his officers and had 
a helpless tendency to soften the 
blow, almost to apologize for it. 
Perhaps that is one reason why he 
needed Jackson so much. Not only 
could Jackson carry out his strategic 
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Lee Eliminates Another Front 


designs with such brilliance and 
élan, he had more strength of will to 
overcome the inevitable resistance. 

Finally, Clausewitz prescribed as 
necessary in a great general a long- 
ing for honor and renown. “Other 
emotions may be more common and 
more venerated,” he wrote, “—pa- 
triotism, idealism, vengeance, en- 
thusiasm of every kind—but they 
are no substitute for a thirst for fame 
and honor.” Did Lee possess such 
ambition? One wonders; certainly 
nothing in his extensive correspon- 
dence reveals that he ever consid- 
ered himself as anything but a man 
doing a necessary, unhappy job. 
That he possessed a streak of Caesar 
in himself is beyond credibility. 
Fame did not interest him. Honor, 
however, was a different matter. It 
stood beside Duty in its near re- 
ligious importance to him; that it 
formed a strong motivating factor 
seems quite likely. Honor had been 
lost in the Lee family, lost by a debt- 
ridden father and by an adulterous 
half-brother whom Lee never men- 
tioned. And honor occupied a signal 
place in the value structure of Lee’s 
society. When Lee wrote of his deci- 
sion to join the Confederates, “I only 


did what my duty required, I could 
have followed no other course with- 
out dishonor,” he touched points 
that formed the core of his ethos. 

To say that Lee was a military 
genius on the basis of Clausewitz’s 
prescriptions alone would be trite, 
but military genius is what he pos- 
sessed. Even after Jackson has re- 
ceived his full measure of credit, 
Lee’s conduct at the Battle of Chan- 
cellorsville is considered a virtuoso 
performance. There he displayed his 
full mastery of the military art. But 
great as the victory was, Lee had 
essentially beaten just one man, the 
commander of the Army of the Po- 
tomac. In later life Hooker would 
shrug and say of his defeat, “I just 
lost confidence in Joe Hooker.” Lee’s 
triumph lay greatly in helping him 
lose it. 

After the Battle of Chancellorsvilie, 
the Union army remained intact. In 
a matter of months, even weeks, it 
could come boiling across the Rappa- 
hannock crossings again unless Lee 
acted quickly to prevent it. In the 
general's mind that meant a new at- 
tempt to invade the North. But an 
invasion required major strategic 
commitments, and it took no small 


effort to persuade the Richmond 
overnment to make them, for af- 
airs in the Confederacy as a whole 
did not reflect the brilliance of Lee’s 
achievements in Virginia. Tennessee 
was virtually lost, New Orleans had 
fallen, and a Union army com- 
manded by Major General Ulysses 
S. Grant had besieged Vicksburg, 
the last major stronghold on the Mis- 
sissippi River. The loss of Vicksburg 
would cut the Confederacy in two. 
To prevent such a disaster, many 
thought the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia should forego a Northern in- 
vasion, stand on the defensive, and 
send reinforcements to succor the 
troops in the western theater. Presi- 
dent Davis, Confederate Secretary 
of War James Seddon, and even 
General Longstreet concurred. Lee, 
on the other hand, believed that 
only a vigorous offensive in the East 
could solve the Confederacy’s prob- 
lems, and to that end requested re- 
inforcements of his own. After vic- 
tory at Chancellorsville he enjoyed 
sufficient influence to carry the de- 
bate and the government reluctantly 
accepted his proposal. As June 
began, Lee’s army embarked upon 

its greatest test. 
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THE MASTER GENERAL: 


"IT'S ALL MY FAULT" 


Courtesy of Mr. Robert M. Brown, Mantchanin, Delaware 


"m general spent the interval 
between Chancellorsville and 
the upcoming invasion reorganizing 
his army into three corps of three in- 
fantry divisions each. The three- 
corps concept acknowledged a new, 
unpleasant reality. With Jackson 
gone he had no officer capable of 
handling half the army. Longstreet, 
recently back from an abortive foray 
to south Virginia, retained command 
of the First Corps. To command of 
the Second Corps Lee appointed 
Lieutenant General Richard S. 
Ewell, and for command of a newly- 
formed Third Corps he appointed 
A.P. Hill, then a lieutenant general. 
Longstreet was a known quantity, 
a solid, stubborn, capable, if not 
daring commander who could be 
trusted in a crisis. Lee called him 
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"General Lee on His Famous Charger, 
Traveller,” by Howard Pyle. Traveller, 
Lees best known mount, survived the 
war and his owner, and until his death 
lived in a stable near Washington Col- 
lege, Lexington, Virginia. 


with bluff affection, “my old war 
horse.” Ewell and Hill represented 
question marks. Hill had fought with 
the army continuously since the 
war's beginning, but Ewell had been 
out of action since losing a leg in the 
Second Bull Run Campaign. Obvi- 
ously, both had been outstanding 
division commanders or Lee would 
not have picked them for corps com- 
mand. But leading a corps involved 
new problems, new ways of han- 
dling troops, and new responsibility. 


No one could accurately predict their 
performances. 

In crossing the Potomac River and 
heading north once more, Lee had 
four major objectives: to break up 
Union plans for a summer cam- 
paign, to clear Virginia of Northern 
troops, to gather supplies in Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania, and, if pos- 
sible, to gain a decisive victory over 
the Army of the Potomac. On June 
3 his army began its advance, gen- 
erally moving in such a way that one 
corps covered the others as they 
marched. It slid slowly toward the 
west, slipped into the Shenandoah 
Valley, and on June 15 Ewell's corps 
smashed a reinforced Federal divi- 
sion at Winchester, capturing nearly 
half the defenders and opening the 
Shenandoah Valley as a highway of 
invasion. That same day Rebel cav- 
alry splashed across the Potomac 
near Williamsport, Maryland. 

Lee's movements forced the with- 
drawal of Hooker's army from the 
Rappahannock line. The Federals 
began moving northward, east of the 
mountains, paralleling the Confed- 
erate advance. Rebel dispositions be- 
hind the Blue Ridge mountains re- 
mained hidden; Rebel cavalry held 
the gaps and Federal scouts could 
learn nothing. By June 26 Hill and 
Longstreet had crossed into Mary- 
land, en route to Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania. Ewell’s corps had 
already passed through the town 
and fanned out across the southern 
counties of the state; by June 28 
his units ranged from Carlisle to 
Wrightsville. Stuart's cavalry was 
also busy. After a bruising fight with 
Union horsemen at Brandy Station, 
Virginia, on June 9, he seized upon 
a new mission from Lee as a means 
of restoring the pre-eminence of his 
cavalry. Lee's orders were to con- 
tact Ewell and protect his right flank. 
And he was given discretionary au- 
thority to pass around Hooker's 
army as one means of getting into 
proper position. On June 25 he dis- 
appeared with three brigades of 
cavalry on what promised to be an- 
other glorious ride around the Army 
of the Potomac. 

The Confederate army, mean- 
while, politely but thoroughly 
plundered Pennsylvania. Foraging 
parties took almost anything the 
army could possibly use: shoes, 
hats, cattle, grain, horses, chickens, 
hogs, milk, butter, even sauerkraut 
(which the Rebels credited as a cure 
for diarrhea). But they paid for 
everything in crisp Confederate. 
scrip, and if Pennsylvania merchants 


grimaced at such dubious currency 
they could at least console them- 
selves with the knowledge that Lee 
would permit no stealing by his 
soldiers. Heaven, he informed a 
subordinate, would not prosper 
their cause if they violated its laws: 
“I shall, therefore, carry on the war 
in Pennsylvania without offending 
the sanctions of a high civilization 
and of Christianity." 


The vow revealed how close Lee 
came to being an anachronism in his 
own time. Already during the war 
soldiers had taken and shot hostages 
and thrown men into jail without the 
chance to face their accusers. Crops 
had been confiscated, undefended 
towns had been shelled, and within 
a year the deliberate devastation of 
whole regions would become Fed- 
eral policy. 

In some respects Lee understood 
total war. He believed, for instance, 
that "the whole nation should .. . 
be converted to an army, the pro- 
ducers to feed and the soldiers to 
fight.” But its indiscriminate violence 
remained anathema to him. Hatred 
was growing, however. And not 
even Lee’s no-stealing policy could 
satisfy a populace embittered by 
invasion. At Chambersburg, a steely 
woman descended upon him de- 
manding food for her neighbors who 
faced hunger because of the massive 
foraging. Lee told her she might 
send a miller to tell his commissary 
officers how much flour would be 
needed to weather the emergency, 
and was taken aback when the hos- 
tile woman suddenly requested his 
autograph. 

“Do you want the autograph of a 
Rebel?” he asked dryly. 

“General Lee,” she snapped back, 
"I am a true Union woman and yet 
I ask for bread and your autograph.” 

Scrawling "R.E. Lee" on a slip of 
paper, Lee told her pointedly, "My 
only desire is that they will let me go 
home and eat my own bread in 
peace." 

By June 28 Lee became increas- 
ingly worried by the absence of any 
word from Stuart. He had retired 
for the night, still bewildered, when 
at 10:00 p.m. a major on Longstreet's 
staff rapped at his tent pole. Apolo- 
izing for the disturbance, he told 
Lee that Harrison, a spy in Long- 
street's employ, had returned with 
word that the Union army had 
crossed the Potomac. Lee was skep- 
tical. "I do not know what to do," 
he said with weary candor, "I can- 


not hear from General Stuart, the 
eye of the army. What do you think 
of Harrison? I have no confidence 
in any scout, but General Longstreet 
thinks a good deal of Harrison." 
The major kept a diplomatic silence 
and at length Lee consented to inter- 
view the spy. Harrison, bearded, 
well-dressed, but tired and travel- 
stained, reported the presence of 
three Union corps at Frederick, 
Maryland, and two more near the 
base of South Mountain. He added 
that the Lincoln Administration, 
fed up again with one of its com- 
manders, had relieved Hooker and 
replaced him with Major General 
George Gordon Meade. 

Lee had no choice but to order an 
immediate concentration, lest Meade 
strike at fragments of his army. At 
Gettysburg, twenty-four miles east, 
a spidery road network made it the 
logical place to draw the army 
together. The orders went out; the 
separate corps began to converge. 
Unknown to Lee, the Army of the 
Potomac was also concentrating in 
the same general area and on July 1 
a collision occurred in the hills west 
of the town. This began the Battle of 
Gettysburg. 

Elements of Hill's corps ran into 
Federal infantry and cavalry; before 
long a sizable battle rocked and 
swelled amid the tidy farm lots 
north, west, and south of the town. 
Both sides fed additional troops in- 
to the fight as soon as they arrived, 
but the Confederates had the advan- 
tage: their troops were closer and 
came onto the field more rapidly. 
Two of Ewell's divisions happened 
upon the Union right, north of Get- 
tysburg, and pitched into it furi- 
ously. The Federal line cracked 
under the pressure. By late after- 
noon the Confederates had routed 
one corps, pummelled another, and 
driven the survivors through Get- 
tysburg. Hundreds of Northerners 
surrendered to closely-pursuing 
Rebels while the remaining Federals 
withdrew south of the town to Cem- 
etery Ridge. 


Lee arrived on the field shortly 
after noon July 1, but found the ac- 
tion so fluid and confused that he re- 
frained from giving any orders. As 
daylight waned, however, he made 
two fateful decisions. First, he 
elected to fight a general engage- 
ment around the fields and hills be- 
low Gettysburg, despite earlier 
doubts that the army was strong 
enough to fight a pitched battle 


against the larger Union army. Sec- 
ond, although he instructed Ewell 
to capture Cemetery Hill “if prac- 
ticable," he failed to insist upon it. 
Ewell did not consider the move 
practicable and therefore did not 
attack, with the result that the Fed- 
erals used Cemetery Hill, the north- 
ernmost point on Cemetery Ridge, 
as the foundation on which they 
constructed their entire defensive 
line. 

If Lee felt convinced that Gettys- 
burg was the place to fight a general 
engagement, Longstreet felt equally 
convinced it was not, and in the 
gathering darkness of July 1 he took 
advantage of his close working rela- 
tionship with Lee to propose a radi- 
cal change of strategy. "All we have 
to do," he told Lee, "is to throw our 
army around their left, and we shall 
interpose between the Federal army 
and Washington. We can get a 
strong position and wait, and if they 
fail to attack us we shall have every- 
thing in condition to move back 
tomorrow night in the direction of 
Washington, selecting beforehand 
a good position into which we can 
put our troops to receive battle next 
day. Finding our object is Washing- 
ton or that army, the Federals will be 
sure to attack us. When they attack, 
we shall beat them, as we proposed 
to do before we left Fredericksburg, 
and the probabilities are that the 
fruits of our success will be great." 

To Lee this sounded much like 
wishful thinking and he replied 
flatly, "If the enemy is there, we 
must attack him." Behind this sim- 
ple assertion lay many factors: the 
moral impetus of a triumphant first 
day's battle, the patent impossibility 
of Longstreet's proposal given the 
dearth of reliable intelligence con- 
cerning Union dispositions, and 
Lee's almost mystical belief in the 
prowess of his troops. But if he 
thought his response had settled the 
matter he was wrong, for Longstreet 
clung to his own opinion. 

“If he is there," Longstreet 
pressed, "it will be because he is anx- 
ious that we should attack him—a 
good reason, in my judgment, for 
not doing so." He continued to talk 
and Lee affected to listen, but when 
he had finished Lee blandly pursued 
his original conception: to fight a 
full-scale battle at Gettysburg and to 
do so offensively. 

A conference that evening with 
key generals in the Second Corps 
convinced Lee that Ewell should not 
make the main attack the next day. 
Since Hill's corps had already suf- 
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fered heavily, that left Longstreet's 
corps for the assignment. Only two 
of its divisions had arrived on the 
field but Lee thought them sufficient 
to strike the Union left flank to the 
south. When they did, the other 
corps would demonstrate vigor- 
ously, pin down the rest of the Fed- 
erals, and prevent their shifting 
troops from meeting Longstreet's 
thrust. 

During the night both sides re- 
ceived reinforcements as additional 
units took their places in the battle 
lines. The Union line south of Get- 
tysburg began to take on its famous 
"fishook" appearance: the barb at 
Culp's Hill southeast of the town, 
the curve at Cemetery Hill, and then 
a long shank that ran for a mile or 
so south down Cemetery Ridge. The 
Confederate Second Corps faced 
Cemetery and Culps hills, the Third 
Corps occupied the northern half of 
Seminary Ridge to the east. The First 
Corps lay behind it, awaiting the 
morrow's attack. 


The army’s performance on July 2 
contrasted strangely with the Battles 
of Second Bull Run and Chancellors- 
ville. Nothing worked as planned. 
Longstreet took all day to get into 
position and launched his attack 
only at 4:30 p.m. The assault, when 
it came, was poorly conceived and 
made without proper reconnais- 
sance, but initially it did make head- 
way. In severe fighting the divisions 
of Confederate Major Generals John 
Bell Hood and Lafayette McLaws 
smashed a poorly-positioned Federal 
corps and plunged onward up the 
steep, rocky slopes of Little Round 
Top, a hill at the end of the Union’s 
left flank. Only last-minute Union 
reinforcements beat back the Con- 
federates there and restored the 
front. On the battlefield’s opposite 
end, Ewell failed to begin a second- 
ary attack until dusk and won little 
but casualties for his pains. The 
Union position had proven too 
strong, the Confederate thrusts too 
late or too weak. 

Lee remained determined to con- 
tinue the offensive. The great stub- 
bornness that displayed itself at the 
Seven Days, Sharpsburg, and Chan- 
cellorsville dug in at Gettysburg. 
Despite the failures of July 2 Lee 
heard amid the reports glimmerings 
of potential success: good artillery 
positions had been seized, charging 
divisions had almost broken through, 
probing brigades had come close to 
breaching the Union center. Then 
reinforcements arrived in the form of 
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Harper’s Monthly Magazine, October 1912 


A scene of Lee's retreat from Gettysburg, 
"They had stolen out like dead men to 
begin the long march," by Sidney Ries- 
enberg for the October 1912 issue of 
Harper's Monthly Magazine. 


an infantry division under Major 
General George Pickett and Stuart's 
long-lost cavalry. Morale remained 
good and Southern valor could still 
be counted upon. Lee ordered Long- 
street to renew the attack on July 3. 

Longstreet, however, tried again 
to peddle his own concept. "Gen- 
eral" he informed Lee the next 
morning, “I have had my scouts out 
all night, and I find that you still 
have an excellent opportunity to 
move around to the right of Meade's 
army, and maneuver him into attack- 
ing us." Lee again listened courte- 
ously, then instructed him to attack 
the Union right with the divisions of 
Hood, McLaws, and Pickett. Long- 
street responded that Hood and 
McLaws could neither disengage nor 
attack from their present positions. 
Lee accordingly revised his battle 
plan: Pickett would attack the Union 
center, supported by Major General 
Henry Heth's division and two bri- 
gades from Hill's corps. 


After along preliminary bombard- 
ment by Confederate artillery, the 
climactic attack began on the after- 
noon of July 3. Fifteen thousand 
Rebel soldiers in battle lines that 
stretched nearly a mile from flank to 
flank surged from the wooded crest 
of Seminary Ridge and headed 
toward a clump of trees on Cemetery 
Ridge that marked the center of the 
Union line. They charged bravely, 
those gallant men in whom Lee 
vested such outsized confidence: 
they charged bravely, and died 
bravely, and never had a chance. 
Napoleonic assaults of that sort 
could no longer win against veteran 
troops firing rifles that could kill at 


ranges of 300 yards or more. Nor 
could they prevail against canister 
rounds, artillery loads made up of 
lead slugs that transformed cannon 
into gigantic shotguns. Valor was not 
at issue, and a general who helped 
lead the charge need not have been 
doubted when he claimed, “If the 
troops I commanded could not take 
that position, all Hell couldn't take 
it." What lay at issue were the tac- 
tical realities of 1863. By that time the 
balance of strength had tilted sharply 
from the offensive to the defensive 
form of warfare. 

The survivors of what became 
known as "Pickett's Charge" came 
streaming back across the field, leav- 
ing their dead and dying comrades 
strewn across the shallow valley that 
separated the rival positions. Lee 
rode among the returning troops, 
shaken, saddened, and moved to a 
strange, almost wistful tenderness. 
When an artillery officer began 
whipping a recalcitrant horse he en- 
joined, "Don't whip him Captain, 
don't whip him. I have just such 
another foolish horse myself, and 
whipping does no good." When a 
wounded prisoner gathered breath 
to shout "Hurrah for the Union" as 
he rode by, Lee dismounted, walked 
up to the boy and shook his hand. 
“My son,” he said, “I hope you will 
soon be well." To General Pickett he 
spoke soothingly, “Your men have 
done all that men could do; the fault 
is entirely my own.” In conversation 
with other officers he repeatedly and 
explicitly blamed himself for the de- 
feat. “It’s all my fault,” he would tell 
Longstreet, “I thought my men were 
invincible.” To a British observer he 
tried to be philosophical: "This has 
been a sad day for us, Colonel, a sad 
day; but we can’t always expect to 
win victories.” To a cavalry general 
that evening he revealed something 
of the depth of his disappointment 
and sorrow: “I never saw troops be- 
have more magnificently than Pick- 
ett's division of Virginians did today 
in that grand charge upon the 
enemy." Lee's voice held a sudden 
excitement, remembering the mo- 
ment when those 15,000 men had 
boiled up the slope of Cemetery 
Ridge. “And,” he continued, “if they 
had been supported as they should 
have been — but for some reason not 
yet fully explained to me, were 
not— we would have held the posi- 
tion and the day would have been 
ours." 

Lee paused. The memory of that 
terrible aftermath took hold of him. 
"Too bad!" he cried. "Too bad! Oh, 
too bad!" 


THE MASTER GENERAL: 


"I WOULD RATHER DIE" 


ee lost nearly 20,000 men at Get- 

tysburg; during the retreat he 
nearly lost his entire army. Summer 
storms caused the Potomac to rise, 
barring passage to retreating Con- 
federate forces. With the fords un- 
usable and the bridges long since 
destroyed, the beaten Confederates 
faced annihilation if Meade's Fed- 
erals caught up with them and 
launched a determined assault. 
Meade, however, pursued cau- 
tiously. Minor skirmishing devel- 
oped but no major attack. While en- 
gineers built a pontoon bridge and 
a jury-rigged ferry boat shipped 
across handfuls of men, Lee wrote 
Mary that he hoped God would not 
desert them. The bridge, a crazy 
patchwork of planks, scows, and 
barges, was completed on July 13. 
The wagons crept across it and the 
infantry waded to safety through 
chest-high water. The Army of 
Northern Virginia was saved, 
scarcely twenty-four hours before 
Meade had planned a belated attack. 

The failure at Gettysburg brought 
Lee under the most intense criticism 
of his military career. On August 8, 
from the army's new encampment 
near Orange Court House, Virginia, 
he wrote a letter of resignation to 
President Davis which Davis lost no 
time in declining. But as time went 
on Lee became less inclined to blame 
himself for the defeat. Officially he 
refused to criticize his subordinates; 
privately he intimated that the per- 
formances of Longstreet and Ewell 
had disappointed him. After the war 
he told a friend, "If I had had Stone- 
wall Jackson with me, so far as man 
can see, I should have won the bat- 
tle of Gettysburg." 

In the decades that followed, as it 
became clear that Gettysburg rang 
the death knell of the Confederacy, 
it became increasingly important to 
Southern writers to establish that 
Lee was not responsible, that others 
had failed him. Accusing ink pens 
were pointed at Ewell and Long- 
street, especially the latter, for not 
only had Lee's ^war horse" allegedly 


undermined Lee's authority at Get- 
tysburg, he later found the temerity 
to criticize him in print. That was 
unpardonable. Admittedly Long- 
street got carried away on occasion. 
He wrote, for example, that Lee was 
"excited and off his balance" during 
the first day at Gettysburg and that 
^he labored under that oppression 
until enough blood was shed to ap- 
pease him." Bad taste, however, 
hardly made Longstreet guilty of los- 
ing the battle. The fact remains that 
nothing much could have won the 
battle for the South. Had Ewell 
seized Cemetery Hill with his bat- 
tle-worn troops, fresher Union forces 
might well have seized it back. Had 
Longstreet attacked on July 2 at 10:00 
a.m. instead of 4:30 p.m. he would 
have encountered as many Federals 
posted on ground as good if not bet- 
ter than the position he finally at- 
tacked. He would have fought with 
fewer troops of his own because one 
brigade did not arrive until mid-day. 
Certainly Pickett's Charge contained 
the seeds of disaster from its incep- 
tion. In short, a search for scapegoats 
is unavailing, for Lee lost Gettysburg 
as far as any single human being 
can lose a battle. He lost it through 
the same stubbornness that resulted 
in the disasterous Seven Days fight 
at Malvern Hill and that led to that 
amazing decision to storm Hooker's 
fortified lines at Chancellorsville. Lee 
himself admitted he blundered by 
considering his troops invincible and 
that he had misused them tactically. 
When Lee confessed, "It is all my 
fault," he spoke the truth exactly. 


The Pennsylvania defeat ended for- 
ever the Southern army’s days as an 
offensive weapon. Too many veter- 
ans had died, too few recruits took 
their places in the battle line, and 
worse, the heavy loss in field officers 
proyed irreparable. Autumn 1863 
brought several reversals that under- 
scored the army’s weakened abili- 
ties. In October A.P. Hill blundered 
into a trap at Bristoe Station, Vir- 


ginia, and lost 1,300 men. The fol- 
lowing month Union forces gobbled 
up an exposed salient at Rappahan- 
nock Bridge, resulting in the capture 
of 1,200 more. At the end of No- 
vember the Army of the Potomac 
launched a Virginia offensive at 
Mine Run and, although it fizzled, 
the Federals withdrew unscathed 
despite Lee’s intense desire to strike 
them. “I am too old to command this 
army,” he remarked in sad frustra- 
tion, “we should never have per- 
mitted those people to get away.” 

Old or not, he at least managed to 
defend the sector entrusted to him. 
The same could not be said for the 
Confederacy’s other major com- 
manders. In Mississippi Lieutenant 
General John C. Pemberton lost 
Vicksburg and 30,000 defenders in 
July 1863. The following November, 
despite briefly holding a serious ad- 
vantage over the enemy, Confed- 
erate General Braxton Bragg lost 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. In both 
cases the chief architect of Northern 
victory was Major General Ulysses 
S. Grant. A quiet, taciturn man six- 
teen years Lee’s junior, the Virginian 
had known him slightly in Mexico. 
Grant was summoned to Washing- 
ton in March 1864. The Lincoln Ad- 
ministration promoted him to lieu- 
tenant general, gave him command 
of all Union armies, and expected 
him to destroy the Confederacy. 
From then on he became Lee’s chief 
antagonist, 

Unlike previous Union command- 
ers, Grant saw the war as a whole, 
and he devised a policy of simultan- 
eous attack all along the military 
frontier to maximize Northern nu- 
merical troop superiority. Without 
the manpower to meet each thrust 
blow-for-blow, the Confederacy 
would succumb to attrition if noth- 
ing else. Federal armies prepared to 
drive into Louisiana’s Red River Val- 
ley and against Georgia’s rail center, 
Atlanta. In Virginia Lee faced not 
one but four offensives, three of 
them secondary but all of them dan- 
gerous. The main threat would come 
from Meade’s army, whose opera- 
tions Grant would personally super- 
vise. Lesser armies would strike ob- 
jectives in southwestern Virginia, 
the Shenandoah Valley, and the 
Richmond and Petersburg areas. 


Le believed that the coming strug- 
gle would be more severe than any 
previously, and that his army would 
have difficulty meeting it. Reduced 
in numbers and bled of many good 
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officers, it also suffered from inade- 
quate supplies. Clothing issues had 
dwindled and the meat ration had 
been severely curtailed. (Lee himself 
by then ate meat just twice a week; 
he generally dined on a head of 
boiled cabbage and a piece of corn 
bread.) He had one consolation, the 
First Corps, many months serving 
far away in Tennessee under Bragg, 
returned. In a solemn ceremony on 
April 29, 1864, Lee reviewed Long- 
street's veterans. The men cheered 
him alone; the rest of the time they 
maintained an almost reverent 
silence that an observer likened to "a 
military sacrament." Including Long- 
street's corps Lee had about 65,000 
men with which to face the revital- 
ized Army of the Potomac, 120,000 
strong. 


Early in May 1864 the Union army 
broke camp and began slicing 
toward the Rapidan River fords east 
of Lee's position near Orange Court 
House, Virginia. As they crossed the 
river the Federals entered the Wil- 
derness, that gloomy expanse of 
dank undergrowth, deep ravines, 
and second-growth timber near 
Chancellorsville, ground Lee re- 
garded as good terrain in which to 
precipitate a battle. There the dearth 
of good roads would reduce the ene- 
my's numerical advantage while the 
dense thickets would give the supe- 
rior Union artillery little scope for 
employment. On May 5 Lee threw 
his Second and Third Corps into ac- 
tion along the two main roads that 
entered the Wilderness from the 
west. The fighting soon grew chaotic 
as the choking undergrowth con- 
fused troops, hid the enemy, and 
slowed attacks. Initially successful, 
the Confederates fell on the defen- 
sive as the tangled vegetation 
drained their momentum and the 
Federals counterattacked. Neither 
side could see the other; the smoke 
and endless trees hid everything. 
Men simply blazed away at jets of 
flame that pierced the permanent 
twilight. As evening fell the woods 
caught fire and injured men 
screamed, begging for help as the 
flames licked closer to them. Those 
still unhurt could only listen to the 
shrieks of the dying in impotent hor- 
ror because anyone who exposed 
himself was shot within seconds. 


At the end of the day Longstreet's 
corps had not yet reached the field 
and Lee learned that a confusion of 
orders would delay it still longer. He 
accepted the news quietly, but at 
dawn the Federals launched a fierce 
attack against Hill's corps. The lines 
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began to crumble, and Hill's com- 
manders pleaded repeatedly for 
help. But Lee could only ask them 
to hold until Longstreet came up. 
Ordering the wagon trains readied 
for instant withdrawal should the 
Federals break through, Lee hurried 
to the front. The extent of the deba- 
cle staggered him; some of his best 
troops were streaming to the rear. To 
a veteran brigadier he exclaimed, 
“My God, General McGowan, is this 
splendid brigade of yours running 
like a flock of geese?" The men 
needed only a place to re-form, the 
general assured him, but Lee knew 
that they would never find it unless 
the Federals were stopped. 

In that critical moment the famed 
Texas Brigade of Longstreet's corps 
came onto the field and deployed for 
action. Lee saw their determined, 
dust-stained faces and realized the 
crisis had passed; the lines would 
hold now. Relief gave rise to 
euphoria. “Hurrah for Texas!" he 
yelled, waving his hat, losing his re- 
serve, and surging into the midst of 
these veterans. He attempted to lead 
them in person but the men refused 
to permit it. “Go back, General Lee, 
go back!” they screamed, and would 
not charge until he complied. Reluc- 
tantly Lee subsided, the Texans at- 
tacked, and Lee ran into Longstreet 
who bluntly told him he should go 
farther to the rear. 


Fo a time it seemed as if the great 
days of Chancellorsville had re- 
turned. The First Corps' counter- 
stroke reversed the situation and 
soon it was the Federal line that was 
in danger of buckling. But terrain 
again thwarted the Confederates, 
slowing their attack and disorgan- 
izing their battle lines, and finally 
two of Longstreet's units lost their 
way, collided, and mistakenly 
opened fire. Longstreet himself went 
down in the crossfire dangerously 
wounded. The attack collapsed. 
On May 7 both armies huddled be- 
hind hastily-constructed trenches 
and breastworks separated by 1,200 
smoldering yards of the Wilderness. 
It had been a new kind of battle, 
devoid of much maneuvering or tac- 
tical finesse, and a contemporary 
writer called it simply “the fierce 
grapple of two mighty wrestlers sud- 
denly meeting." By the standards of 
previous encounters the Confeder- 
ates had won a victory in this battle; 
they had struck hard, inflicted 17,000 
casualties against a loss of 8,000 
Rebels, and halted the Federal of- 


fensive in its tracks. The year be- 
fore, punished with equal severity, 
Hooker had withdrawn. Grant, 
however, elected to slide around 
Lee's right flank and continue toward 
Richmond. He would not permit the 
Confederates to keep the initiative. 


Grant's decision unmasked the 
phychological nature of Lee's pre- 
vious victories. The Seven Days, 
Second Bull Run and Chancellors- 
ville had broken the will of the 
enemy commander, not the enemy 
army. Suffering reversals at the 
hands of the Confederates, McClel- 
lan, Pope, and Hooker had not 
known what to do next. Grant 
knew, and though beaten in the 
Wilderness by Lee, he simply recov- 
ered and tried things a different way. 
He understood how to use engage- 
ments and managed to exploit this 
tactical defeat nearly as well as he 
might have followed up a victory. 
The character of the war had 
changed, become fiercer, more un- 
relenting. From then on the armies 
remained in contact from day to day 
and, with the exception of a short 
break in June, would do so until the 
final campaign, Appomattox. 


When Grant moved around Lee's 
flank he headed straight for Spotsyl- 
vania Court House, a strategic cross- 
roads that would place him between 
Lee and Richmond. Fortunately for 
the Confederates, the Army of the 
Potomac advanced clumsily and the 
Army of Northern Virginia moved 
with alacrity; the Confederates won 
the race to Spotsylvania, took up 
new positions and immediately be- 
gan to entrench. Such field fortifi- 
cations became a staple of battle- 
fields during 1864-65, for veterans 
on both sides had realized that 
trenches could mean survival. "The 
great feature of this campaign is the 
extraordinary use made of earth- 
works . . . ," wrote a Union officer. 
^When our line advances, there is 
the line of the enemy, nothing show- 
ing but the bayonets, and the battle- 
flags stuck on top of the works." At 
Spotsylvania these Confederate en- 
trenchments cut the countryside like 
a jagged, inverted V. For nearly two 
weeks the Federals probed and 
pummelled it and tried to pierce it. 
And they came close to success; on 
May 12 two Union corps punched 
through a salient called the "Mule 
Shoe" and looked for a time as 
though they would split the Confed- 
erate army in two. As in the Wilder- 
ness, in this battle Lee tried to lead 
the counterattack in person. Again 
his troops refused to allow it. After 


turbulent fighting the Confederates 
restored the line and a few days 
later Grant attempted another move 
around Lee's right flank. The Con- 
federates blocked him just as before, 
this time from prepared positions 
behind the North Anna River, and 
their entrenchments appeared so 
formidable that Grant made no ef- 
fort against them but slipped for 
the third time around the Confed- 
erate right, crossing the river. 


Trese turning movements, al- 
though never decisive, demon- 
strated the new reality: Lee no 
longer had the strength to seize the 
initiative. His days as an offensive 
commander had ended. For the rest 
of the war he would not mount more 
than a local attack. But the master of 
the offensive proved even more for- 
midable on the defensive, blocking 
every thrust, exacting a high price in 
Northern blood and creating a vir- 
tual stalemate. After the Federals’ 
crossing of the North Anna, the 
Confederates raced again to block 
the enemy's way to the capital. At 
the Battle of Cold Harbor on June 3, 
by his skillful use of terrain and en- 
trenchments, Lee defeated Grant 
handily. There, just a few miles short 
of his goal, Grant abandoned his 
plans to strike at Richmond. The 
Federal general would instead seek 
a new strategy by which to destroy 
the Army of Northern Virginia. 
Other troubles then arose to chal- 
lenge Lee's abilities. On June 5 a 
small Union army under Major Gen- 
eral David Hunter routed an even 
smaller Confederate force at Pied- 
mont in the Shenandoah Valley and 
occupied Staunton the following 
day. This forced Lee to detach 14,000 
veteran infantry from his army. Led 
by Lieutenant General Jubal Early, 
the 14,000 managed to drive Hunter 
into western Virginia and even 
marched down the Shenandoah Val- 
ley to threaten the Union capital, 
thereby forcing Grant to send 40,000 
of his own troops to repulse them. 
Early did not capture Washington, 
but his foray more than offset the 
weight of his departure from Lee. 
Early's successful campaign, how- 
ever, created a large secondary 
theater for Lee to watch and direct. 
He also had to guard against a siz- 
able Union force that had landed at 
Bermuda Hundred, Virginia, south 
of Richmond early in May, and 
against persistent raids by the now- 
formidable Federal cavalry. At the 
Battle of Yellow Tavern in mid-May, 


Jeb Stuart died while trying to parry 
one of these raids and the news of 
his death dealt Lee a heavy blow— 
Jackson was gone, Longstreet was 
wounded, and now Stuart was dead 
at age thirty-one. "He never brought 
me a piece of false information," Lee 
later said quietly. 

Meanwhile Grant had seized upon 
a new plan and in mid-June 1864 
began operations against Petersburg, 
an important rail center south of the 
capital whose trunk lines connected 
Richmond with the rest of the Con- 
federacy. At nightfall on June 12 the 
Army of the Potomac began funnel- 
ing south toward an immense pon- 
toon bridge Grant's engineers had 
built across the mile-wide James 
River estuary. Lee had predicted a 
Federal attack on Petersburg and 
moved deftly once he was sure of 
Grant's objective, but Grant cloaked 
the movement skilfully and Lee did 
not fully discern the altered military 
picture until June 18. By that time the 
Union army came close to seizing 
Petersburg. Only Northern fumbling 
and a courageous stand by 9,000 
Confederates under command of 
General P.G.T. Beauregard gave Lee 
time to get his ragged veterans into 
the Petersburg trenches for what 
ultimately became a siege of ten 
months. Although the only move 
available, the decision to defend 
the town held the elements of ruin. 
With no more room to maneuver the 
Confederate army would be ground 
to powder. "However bold we might 
be," wrote a Confederate officer, 
"however desperately we might 
fight, we were sure in the end to be 
worn out. It was only a question of 
a few months, more or less." 


Lee came to Petersburg to defend 
its railroads and they became his 
primary concern. He planned to 
hold the exposed Petersburg- 
Weldon Railroad as long as possible, 
then concentrate on retaining the 
vital Southside Railroad. If the 
Southside were lost no further sup- 
plies could reach Lee’s army and 
disaster would result. Aggressive 
spoiler attacks in the latter part of 
June helped check further Union 
encroachments, but Lee knew he 
lacked the resources for a counter- 
offensive. Instead he hoped Grant 
would be foolish enough to attack 
the Petersburg trenches directly, for 
a defensive battle offered Lee his 
only serious means of damaging the 
enemy. 

During July the Confederates be- 


gan to suspect the Federals were 
planting an explosive mine beneath 
their works. Southern engineers 
sank counter-shafts and established 
listening galleries* but discovered 
nothing; before long the mining 
rumor became a kind of running 
joke. Then, at 4:44 a.m. on July 30, 
1864, an 8,000-pound gunpowder 
charge blew apart “Elliott’s Salient,” 
a weak point in the Confederate 
trench system very close to Union 
lines. The explosion hurled men, 
guns and debris high into the air and 
left a mammoth crater some 100 feet 
in diameter and 30 feet deep. By the 
time Lee arrived on the scene, the 
crater had filled with thousands of 
Union attackers who threatened to 
crack the Confederate line wide 
open. He organized an immediate 
counterattack. A Confederate briga- 
dier general named William Mahone 
was in temporary command of the 
nearest infantry division and he 
spearheaded a charge with headlong 
ferocity. The Confederates waded 
into the hapless Federals, shooting, 
stabbing and clubbing them; soon 
they had cleared the crater, repulsed 
the Federals, and sealed the gap in 
the Confederate trenches. A grateful 
Lee named Mahone to permanent 
command of the division and from 
then on the scrappy little fighter 
became one of Lee’s hard-hitters. 

The “Battle of the Crater,” as this 
bizarre fight was known, served 
notice that the Army of Northern 
Virginia still packed a whallop. Then 
at Reams Station, Virginia, along the 
Southside Railroad in August, A.P. 
Hill provided additional proof of this 
by giving the Yankees battle and by 
capturing 2,000 Federals at a cost of 
only 600 Confederates. And then in 
September, Confederate Major Gen- 
eral Wade Hampton led the cele- 
brated "Beefsteak Raid" [see CWTI 
June 1984] in which his cavalry rode 
around to the Union rear and made 
off with an entire herd of Yankee 
cattle. 

These were only bright spots in an 
increasingly stormy sky. In mid-Au- 
gust Lee was forced to abandon the 
Petersburg-Weldon Railroad and 
disasters on other fronts became 
daily news. In August a Union fleet 
captured Alabama's Mobile Bay and 
in September Atlanta, Georgia, fell 
to Union Major General William T. 
Sherman's veteran troops. And dur- 
ing September and October 1864 


*A listening gallery is a shaft sunk to a point 
in advance of one's defensive lines. Observers 
there literally listen for the subterranean 
sounds of approaching enemy miners. 
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Relics of the "Lost Cause" Above: The 
dress uniform coat Lee wore to his meet- 
ing with Grant at Appomattox and the 
sword he offered to Grant upon accept- 
ing the surrender terms. The sword, pre- 
sented to Lee by a European admirer dur- 
ing the mid-war years, was declined by 
Grant. For several generations the Lee 
family traditionally used it to cut wed- 
ding cake. Below: Lee's gauntlets, pistol, 
binoculars, and familiar felt hat. Right: 
The general's dispatch case, tall riding 
boots, and his horse Traveller's saddle. 


All in the Collections of the Museum 
of the Confederacy, Richmond— 
Photographed by Katherine Wetzel. 


powerful Union forces under com- 
mand of Major General Philip Sheri- 
dan smashed Early’s army in the 
Shenandoah Valley and torched 
and vandalized the entire region. 
Lee, pinioned against the Rich- 
mond and Petersburg defenses, la- 
mented the steady attrition and be- 
gan to feel that “Richmond was the 
millstone dragging down this army.” 
To protect it the Confederates had to 
stretch their weakly-held lines to 
meet Grant's continual encroach- 
ments on their right flank. The lack 
of sufficient Confederate manpower 
became an obsession with Lee that 
even crept into his family correspon- 
dence. “Tell the young women to 
send me all their beaux,” he wrote 
Mary. “I want them at once.” 


As the Confederacy collapsed on 
other fronts, Union forces pene- 
trated deep into the Southern heart- 
land. Confederate veterans who had 


faced many battles without shrink- 
ing, began to desert by the hundreds 
in order to look after their families 
in war-ravaged areas. In a one- 
month period desertions claimed 
nearly 8 percent of Lee’s effective 
strength. By the beginning of 1865 
the South had clearly lost the war. 
But the Confederate Government 
held on, desperately hoping for a 
miracle, and in February placed Lee 
in charge of all its armies. But the 
time had passed when anything 
much could be done. Roughly 50,000 
troops remained to defend the Rich- 
mond-Petersburg area, while 15,000 
more men under command of Gen- 


eral Joseph Johnston struggled inef- 
fectually against Sherman's armies 
in North Carolina. These troops, 
plus a handful of other minor forces, 
comprised the Confederacy's re- 
maining military strength. 

Strategy degenerated into a simple 
struggle to delay the inevitable. On 
March 5, 1865, on Lee's orders, 
Major General John B. Gordon's 
division struck Grant's army at "Fort 
Stedman," a seige fort on the east- 
ern Petersburg trench lines, hoping 
that a surprise blow would cause 
Grant to contract his lines and per- 
mit the detachment of men from the 
Army of Northern Virginia to rein- 
force Johnston's army. The operation 
failed completely; the Federals 
scarcely realized it had been in- 
tended as a serious attack. Four days 
later a powerful Union force under 
Philip Sheridan shattered the Con- 
federate right flank at Five Forks. 
Grant followed up the success with 
a general attack all along the line, 
and the Petersburg fortifications 
cracked at last. Federal troops 
roamed throughout the entrench- 
ments as Lee’s army withdrew; a 
party of them, or perhaps just a 
straggler, found A.P. Hill and killed 
him. Lee heard the news of Hill’s 
death as he made preparations for a 
general evacuation to the west. “He 
is at rest now,” Lee said, “and we are 
the ones who are left to suffer.” 

The whole world seemed to col- 
lapse in chaos and flames. Lee with- 
drew from Petersburg on April 2, 
taking 15,000 remaining troops. 
President Davis fled South with 
most of his Cabinet to Danville, 
Virginia, before continuing his flight 
into the Deep South. Richmond fell; 
the few surviving Confederate units 
north of the James River struck out 
westward to join Lee’s army. The 
only hope lay in reaching Johnston’s 
army, but without food and nearly 
exhausted Lee’s gaunt veterans fell 
out of ranks by the hundred and 
were scooped up by Federal cavalry. 
Powerful columns of infantry and 
horsemen pursued them ceaselessly. 
Lee headed first to Amelia Court 
House, hoping to find rations for 
his hungry troops, but none mater- 
ialized. He continued toward Farm- 
ville, still hoping for rations, but 
now doubting he could ever reach 
Johnston. 

At Sayler’s Creek on April 6, supe- 
rior Union forces destroyed Robert 
Lee’s rear guard and took thousands 
of prisoners. “My God, has the army 
been dissolved?” the general cried 
when he heard the news. By the 


The interior of a Confederate trench at 
Petersburg, Virginia. From late June 
1864 to April 2, 1865, Lee's men lived 
and fought in these dismal surround- 
ings. These scenes would not be repeated 
until 1914 and the outbreak of World 
War I. 


following evening the Federal army 


had nearly caught up with the rest 
of his force and Grant sent him a 
summons to surrender. Wordlessly, 
Lee passed the message to stolid, 
blunt-spoken Longstreet, who 
merely grunted, “Not yet.” 

The retreat continued throughout 
the 8th to a small spot called Appo- 
mattox Court House. It was a heart- 
breaking march, hemmed in by Fed- 
eral pursuers, and increasingly point- 
less. A spokesman for several of 
Lee’s generals approached and sug- 
gested it was time to think about sur- 
rendering. “Surrender?” Lee echoed 
coldly. “I have too many good 
fighting men for that!" But evening 
brought word that Northern cavalry 
blocked the way ahead. The gen- 


eral met with Gordon, Longstreet, 
and his nephew Fitzhugh Lee out- 
side Appomattox to discuss the situ- 
ation. With a calm born of deep 
weariness and resignation, the four 
decided to attempt a break-out in the 
morning. Longstreet’s surviving 
troops would cover the rear while 
Gordon’s and Fitzhugh Lee’s men 
engaged the troops in front. If they 
met only cavalry they would knock 
it aside and continue toward Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, but if they encoun- 
tered infantry, they would have no 
choice but to surrender. 

Although duty required such an 
attempt, Lee doubted its chances of 
success. When he appeared on the 
morning of April 9 he wore his best 
dress uniform. “I have probably to 
be Grant's prisoner,” he explained, 
“and I thought I must make my best 
appearance.” At 5:00 a.m. he rode 
through Appomattox Court House 
while his troops attempted their all- 
or-nothing breakthrough. It did not 
last long. Fitzhugh Lee managed to 
escape with most of his cavalry, but 
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"Departure of General Lee after the surrender," an April 1898 Harper's Monthly 
Magazine illustration by noted Civil War artist Rufus Zogbaum. Following his fare- 
well to his troops, Lee was escorted from the Appomattox area by a troop of Union 
cavalry. They withdrew after a short time and Lee rode on to Richmond alone. 
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Harper's Monthly Magazine, April 1898 


Gordon's infantry never had a 
chance. When one of Lee's staff offi- 
cers rode up to observe the situation, 
Gordon shouted at him above the 
din of gunfire, "Tell General Lee I 
have fought my troops to a frazzle, 
and I fear I can do nothing unless I 
am heavily supported by Long- 
street." When Lee heard this he 
knew further resistance was impos- 
sible: Longstreet, three miles away, 
was preparing to receive a major 
Federal attack and could offer no 
help at all. 

"Then there is nothing left me but 
to go and see General Grant," Lee 
said mournfully on hearing the 
news, "and I would rather die a 
thousand deaths." 


Å tter some difficulty a temporary 
cease-fire was arranged and at 1:30 
p.m. Lee and Grant met at the Mc- 
Lean House in Appomattox Court 
House. Grant brought with him a 
coterie of generals and staff officers 
anxious to observe the surrender. 
Lee brought only Colonel Charles 
Marshall, his military secretary. 

The surrender meeting is so well- 
known as to bear almost the charac- 
ter of a play. Lee and Grant spoke 
quietly, courteously about the re- 
quired terms. The Federal com- 
mander stipulated only that the 
troops must agree not to take up 
arms again until properly ex- 
changed. He permitted officers to 
keep their sidearms, personal 
mounts and baggage and allowed 
enlisted men to retain any horses 
they might individually own. At 
Lee's request, Grant ordered the 
dispatch of 25,000 rations to feed the 
hungry Confederates. 

The familiar motif of Southern 
chivalry meeting Northern mod- 
ernity, so often favored by tellers of 
the Appomattox story, is nonsense. 
In many ways Lee formed the anti- 
thesis of the cavalier tradition and 
had a rather Puritanical cast of mind. 
Grant, a middle-class tanner before 
the war, had grown up in and loved 
the rural and small-town America 
that industrialization would destroy 
forever. Both men, in their own 
ways, resisted the traditions from 
which they sprang; both displayed 
more compassion than the societies 
that bred them. And in a world 
where civil wars commonly end with 
firing squads and penal camps, the 
grandeur of those two men is some- 
thing a more modern age cannot 
claim as its own. It can only look 
back on them with humility and 
awe. 


THE MASTER GENERAL: 


MARCHING OUT OF STEP 


After the war Lee survived just five 
more years, until the heart disease 
that first assailed him in 1863 killed 
him in 1870. Following his surrender, 
he went first to Richmond and re- 
joined his family at a house on 
Franklin Street rented by his son 
Custis. He had nowhere else to go. 
Arlington was gone, confiscated by 
Federal authorities for non-payment 
of taxes. Its spacious lawns now held 
the graves of thousands of Northern 
soldiers. The other Custis properties 
lay in ruin and Lee's first desire 
became to find a permanent home. 
“I am looking for some quiet place 
in the woods," he wrote, ^where I 
can procure shelter and my daily 
bread if permitted by the victor." 

The whims of "the victor" re- 
mained heavily on Lee's mind. Fed- 
eral President Abraham Lincoln had 
been murdered on April 14 by a thes- 
pian possessed of passionate South- 
ern sympathies, John Wilkes Booth. 
The assassination only increased the 
North's desire for vengence and a 
hard peace. Union authorities cap- 
tured Jefferon Davis, flung him into 
prison, and in June 1865 indicted Lee 
for treason. Through Senator Rev- 
erdy Johnson of Maryland, a union- 
ist friend who favored reconciliation 
with the South, Lee asked Grant to 
help him. The terms of his parole at 
Appomattox, he maintained, stipu- 
lated that he would not “be dis- 
turbed by the United States author- 
ity.^ Grant agreed to help and 
angrily threatened to resign from the 
army if Federal authorities arrested 
Lee. In a letter to Grant, Lee en- 
closed his application for the res- 
toration of his citizenship; Grant 
forwarded it to President Andrew 
Johnson and asked that he quash the 
indictments against Lee and other 
Confederate prisoners. Although the 
Johnson Administration declined to 
do so, it nevertheless suspended 
Lee's prosecution and he was never 
arrested, brought to trial, nor, dur- 
ing his lifetime, restored to citizen- 
ship. 

In applying for citizenship Lee 
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established a precedent that greatly 
influenced other Southerners. Cap- 
tain George Wise, a son of Confed- 
erate Brigadier General Henry Wise, 
angrily protested to Lee that he did 
not think the terms of his parole 
obliged him to take the oath of alle- 
giance and he would sooner leave 
the country than do so. Lee told him 
quietly, “Do not leave Virginia. Our 
country needs her young men now." 
Captain Wise signed the oath. 

"You have disgraced the family!" 
thundered General Wise when he 
heard of it. 

His son blandly responded, "Gen- 
eral Lee advised me to do it." The 
old man was instantly mollified. 

"Oh, that alters the case," he 
gruffed. "Whatever General Lee says 
is all right, I don't care what it is." 
Thousands felt the same way. In 
postwar days, at St. Paul's Episco- 
pal Church in Richmond, a black 
man came forward to receive Holy 
Communion. The congregation, ac- 
customed to racial segregation, froze 


“Mister Humphreys! he snapped . . . 
‘Never again speak of having lost time 
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in the army. 


in horror until Lee walked up to the 
chancel rail and knelt not far from 
the man, whereupon they too came 
forth and the service continued. 


Dus the summer of 1865 Lee 
moved his family to Derwent, a 
secluded if dilapidated house in the 
Virginia countryside offered for his 
use by friends. The dwelling gave 
him some semblance of a home, but 
what he really needed was a job. 
During a visit to Staunton, Lee's 
daughter Mary happened to say as 
much. The remark intrigued the 
man who heard it. He belonged to 
the Washington College Board of 
Trustees. The college had few 
students, less income, and no presi- 
dent. At the next board meeting, this 
man made a novel proposal: elect 
Robert E. Lee to serve as president 
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of the college. If he came, students 
and funding would certainly follow. 
The board liked the idea and voted 
Lee in on the spot. Then they packed 
off a representative to Derwent to 
see whether Lee would accept. 
Lee thought over the college's offer 
for three weeks. He had no educa- 
tional background beyond his tenure 
as superintendent of West Point over 
ten years before. He was still under 
indictment for treason and his past 
might bring harm to any institution 
with which he might associate. 
Worse, his health had begun to 
decline and he did not think he 
could perform more than adminis- 
trative duties. But the cause of 
Southern education had strong ap- 
peal. "If I thought I could be of any 
benefit to our noble youth," he in- 
formed a friend, "I would not hesi- 
tate to give my services." He there- 
fore accepted, subject to the con- 
dition that he would undertake no 
active teaching that might jeopardize 
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his health. Overjoyed, the trustees 
officially installed him as president 
in mid-September 1865. 
Washington College had its cam- 
pus in Lexington, Virginia, the same 
town where the Virginia Military In- 
stitute (VMI) was located. Lee em- 
barked at once upon his duties as 
college president and helped re- 
define the curriculum to reflect the 
South's need for men who could 
rebuild her. Metallurgy, engineer- 
ing, and other practical skills were 
emphasized. He also wrote dignified 
letters that solicited financial help 
for the college and letters that en- 
couraged students to resume their 
studies after spending years in the 
war. One veteran told him, "I am 
so impatient to make up for the time 
I lost in the army." Lee cut him off 
sharply. “Mister Humphreys!" he 
snapped. "However long you live 
and whatever you accomplish, you 
will find that the time you spent in 
the Confederate army was the most 
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profitably spent portion of your life. 
Never again speak of having lost 
time in the army.” 

If Lee expected pride in having 
served the Confederacy, he also ex- 
pected loyalty to the re-established 
Union. Again and again, he ham- 
mered away at the need for recon- 
ciliation and peace. “I need not tell 
you,” he wrote to General Beaure- 
gard, “that true patriotism some- 
times requires of men to act exactly 
contrary, at one period, to that which 
it does at another, and the motive 
which impels them — the desire to do 
right—is precisely the same . . . His- 
tory is full of illustrations of this: 


Lee's funeral procession through the 
streets of Lexington, Virginia. The town 
today still retains a charming Victorian 
appearance and boasts many Civil War 
era historic sites. 
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Washington and Lee University's Lee Chapel. Today, the general's pew inside is denoted 


by a plaque. The Pine portrait of Lee, shown on page 12, also hangs there. 


Washington himself is an example of 
this. At one time he fought in the 
service of the King of England; at 
another he fought with the French 
at Yorktown, under the orders of the 
Continental Congress of America, 
against him. He has not been 
branded by the world with reproach 
for this, but his course has been ap- 
plauded. “To the widow of a Con- 
federate soldier Lee spoke frankly, 
“Madam, do not train up your chil- 
dren in hostility to the government 
of the United States. Remember, we 


are all one country now. Dismiss 
from your mind all sectional feel- 
ing, and bring them up to be Ameri- 
cans." 

Civilian life had great appeal for 
him and he shucked off the regimen- 
tation of his military years with gen- 
uine relief. In a letter to General 
Ewell he remarked that he had 
wasted the best years of his existence 
and he told a professor, "The great- 
est mistake of my life was taking a 
military education." On ceremonial 
occasions when the students and 


faculty of Washington College 
marched with those of VMI, Lee de- 
liberately marched out of step. 


As a national figure, politics occa- 
sionally lumbered into his life de- 
spite his continued distaste for it. 
Sometimes the intrusions were be- 
nign if somewhat bizarre, as in 1868 
when the New York Herald proposed 
that the Democratic party nominate 
him for U.S. President. Other times 
they proved necessary in the inter- 
ests of sectional harmony, as when 
he assisted former Union Major 
General William S. Rosecrans in or- 
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ganizing support for the 1868 Demo- 
cratic ticket. Occasionally, however, 
the intrusions proved wholly un- 
welcome. In 1866, for example, a 
Congressional subcommittee sum- 
moned him to testify upon the suit- 
ability of Virginia and the Carolinas 
for readmission to the Union. Lee 
candidly informed the members that 
Southerners would probably object 
to giving Blacks the vote; that most 
felt as he did that the decisions of 
their states to secede had bound 
them personally; and that Northern 
attempts to blame him for the deaths 
of Union prisoners neglected to con- 
sider Grant's late war refusal to 
allow prisoner exchanges. In 
November 1867 a Richmond grand 
jury ordered him to testify during 
the legal proceedings against Jeffer- 
son Davis, and the prosecution 
attempted to wrest from him an ad- 
mission that he had conducted mili- 
tary operations at Davis' behest. Lee, 
however, refused to be drawn. "I 
am responsible for what I did," he 
declared frankly, "and I cannot now 
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recall any important movement I 
made which I would not have made 
had I acted entirely on my own re- 
sponsibility.” 

The harsh “Reconstruction Acts,’ 
punitive legislation effecting the 
property and lifestyles of ex-Confed- 
erates, outraged many Southerners, 
including Lee’s wife. Of the North- 
ern “carpetbaggers” and Southern 
“scalawags,” unionists who wielded 
post-war power in the South, she 
fumed: “It is bad enough to be the 
victims of tyranny, but when it is 
wielded by such cowards and base 
men . . . it is indeed intolerable. The 
country that allows such scum to 
rule them must be fast going to de- 
struction.” Robert Lee, however, 
believed ever more firmly in the 
preservation of harmony and kind 
feelings; his yearly vacations at 
White Sulphur Springs, Virginia, 
became annual campaigns for sec- 
tional friendship. Each summer the 
springs, a fashionable spa, drew the 
rich and well-connected to taste the 
waters and be seen with one 
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another. Lee himself went for the 
sake of his deteriorating health; once 
there he worked unceasingly to per- 
suade the élite of the South to be- 
have with courtesy toward those of 
the North. Yet even his mountainous 
reputation could not always prod his 
compatriots to overcome their en- 
mity toward Yankees. On one occa- 
sion at the springs he searched in 
vain for a Southern belle to intro- 
duce him to Andrew Curtin, Penn- 
sylvania's war-era governor who had 
been instrumental in the struggle 
against the Confederacy. Sternly he 
bered, "of the grief with which he 
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told a group of young ladies that he 
would introduce himself if they 
would not, adding that he would be 
glad to present any who would ac- 
company him. Finally one rose and 
said, "I will go, General Lee, under 
your orders." 

“Not under my orders," he re- 
plied, “but it will gratify me deeply 
to have your assistance." Taking her 
arm, he led the girl across the ball- 
room floor toward Governor Curtin 
and his party, but halfway across he 
paused and spoke softly, urgently. 

^He told me," she later remem- 


Left: Lee's tomb inside the Lee Chapel. 
Above: The chapel on the day of the 
general's funeral. Mary Anne Randolph 
Custis Lee and all the Lee children to- 
day also repose in the chapel. 


found a spirit of unreasoning resent- 
ment and bitterness in the young 
people of the South, of the sinful- 
ness of hatred and social revenge, of 
the duty of kindness, helpfulness 
and consideration of others." 

“But, General Lee,” she said, “did 
you never feel resentment towards 
the North?” 


Lee replied he was neither bitter 
nor resentful. “When you go home,” 
he added, “I want you to take a 
message to your young friends. Tell 
them from me that it is unworthy of 
them as women, and especially as 
Christian women, to cherish feelings 
of resentment against the North. Tell 
them that it grieves me inexpressibly 
to know that such a state of affairs 
exists, and that I implore them to do 
their part to heal our country’s 
wounds.” With that he led her on to 
Curtin’s party and graciously made 
the introductions. 
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Robert E. Lee died on October 
12, 1870, at the age of sixty-three. 
Neither his visits to the springs nor 
a trip to the Deep South made for 
the sake of his health could save 
him from the heart that finally failed 
him. On a rainy autumn night he re- 
turned from a meeting of the college 
board, haggard and unable to speak. 
The doctors that rushed to his bed- 
side diagnosed what amounted to 
cerebral thrombosis coupled with a 
throat infection and his ever-present 
heart disease. He succumbed a few 
days later. It was not given him to 
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die a civilian. In the last hours of his 
life the delirium overtook him, the 
smoke of war returned, and he ut- 
tered commands to generals long in 
their graves. “Tell A.P. Hill he must 
come up!” Lee said at one point, and 
finally, "Strike the tent.” 

Dying words are dramatic, yet so 
often unrevealing of the man who 
gives his final breaths to utter them. 
Real greatness is never found on a 
battlefield, and if Lee was a great 
captain that did not automatically 
make him great as a man. Real great- 
ness must at last be found in human- 
ity, in the slow, stubborn will to 
behave with compassion and de- 
cency no matter the circumstances or 
cost. In the life of Robert E. Lee 
many moments could be found to 
capsulize his essence and point at 
least vaguely toward the human 
greatness he possessed. Perhaps 
none characterizes him quite so well, 
however, as another incident that 
occurred at White Sulphur Springs. 

A young woman at the resort re- 
mained solitary and shunned by her 
Southern peers. She was a West Vir- 
ginian; her father, a unionist during 
the war, had stayed away from the 
fighting and instead made a fortune 
as a profiteer. She became very 
lonely at the resort and finally began 
to avoid the dances and social events 
that only increased her sense of be- 
ing ostracized and despised. 

The resort had a custom called 
"the Treadmill," a grand promenade 
in which small parties of guests 
sailed slowly up and down a long 
parlor, pausing to introduce new ac- 
quaintances and chat with old ones. 
Afterward the hotel staff removed 
most of the dining room tables to 
create a large ballroom in which 
nightly dances were held. Shunned, 
the young woman could participate 
in neither the Treadmill nor the 
dances; she spent the festive eve- 
nings reading books and trying to 
forget the romance and pleasure that 
swirled just a few rooms away. One 
evening, when she was seated in a 
parlor some distance from the Tread- 
mill, a quiet, dignified figure paused 
in front of her. Tremulously, she 
looked up to see who it was. 

An old man gazed down upon 
her. He smiled. Behind the white 
beard the same dark eyes that had 
attracted women since his youth met 
hers with kindness and concern. He 
spoke quietly to her, then with a 
graceful gesture proffered his arm. 
She rose and accepted it, and Rob- 
ert E. Lee led her toward the bright 
music of the dance. IL] 
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BEHIND THE LINES 


Biography is art. An interested 
writer constructs an historical skele- 
ton of a man or woman from statis- 
tical data, names, places, and events, 
then adds flesh to it, a personality. 
This second part of the process of 
crafting a biography, the recreation 
of an individual's public and private 
character, is the most difficult. It calls 
upon the artist’s imagination to 
fashion a portrait of the soul. 

Robert E. Lee has been the subject 
of numerous biographies. And the 
biography of him that fills this issue 
does not differ radically from the 
others, in that it strives to provide 
an accurate chronology of the great 
events in his public career and pri- 
vate life. Where it does differ from 
the others, and where each of those 
previous works differ from one 
another, is in their interpretation of 
Lee as a man. To Mark Grimsley, the 
author of this biography, and to all 
Lee biographers, this poses a great 
challenge. 

Lee makes any biographer’s work 
all that much more difficult because 
he expressed his positive qualities so 
often and so well, perhaps better 
than any later writer could. And as 
the following letter from 1864 dem- 
onstrates, even after witnessing 
chaos and death on the battlefield 
for many months he could still call 
upon a seemingly endless reserve 
of compassion and express sym- 
pathy to Confederate Major General 
Wade Hampton who had lost his 
son in a terrible war, a war that had 
claimed so many other fathers’ sons. 


My dear Genl 
I grieve with you at the death of your 

gallant son. So young, so brave, so true. 
I know how much you must suffer. Yet 
think of the great gain to him, how 
changed his condition, how bright his 
future. We must labor on in the course 
before us, but for him I trust in rest & 
peace, for I believe our Merciful God 
takes us when it is best for us to go. He 
is now safe from all harm & all evil, & 
nobly died in the defense of the rights of 
his Country. May God support you 
under your great affliction & give you 
strength to bear the trials he may impose 
upon you. 

Truly your friend 

R E Lee 


Sadly, Lee must have written 
many letters similar to this one. But 
at this distance from the general's 
time and place, they provide us all 
with insight on a firm, faithful, and 
fatalistic man. 

The Civil War Times Illustrated staff 
hopes that its readers will appreci- 
ate this magazine format biography 
of a great American. It has relied on 
what it believes to be the very best 
materials to provide its audience 
with something unique in magazine 
publishing. And with reader sup- 
port, in the future it will offer simi- 
lar works on other notable Civil War 
era personalities. 


afte tothe 


John E. Stanchak 
Editor 
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A WOMAN DOCTOR'S CIVIL WAR: 
ESTHER HILL HAWKS' DIARY. Ed- 
ited by Gerald Schwartz. Columbia: 
University of South Carolina Press, 
1984. Index, biblio., 282 pp. 


This publication is a dichotomy, 
with strong points from one perspec- 
tive and weak aspects from another. 
The title indicates that the work is a 
diary of a Civil War female doctor, 
which is in many ways a misrep- 
resentation of the contents of the 
publication. During the majority of 
the war, and for a vast portion of 
the book, Esther Hill Hawks was 
serving as a teacher of contrabands, 
freemen, and United States Colored 
Troops soldiers in the South. The 
education of newly freed slaves is a 
primary theme of the Hawks jour- 
nals; medical treatment to Civil War 
casualties and 19th-century injured/ 
sick is at best a secondary theme. 
Very little in the book or diary per- 
tains to Mrs. Hawks' contributions 
to Civil War medicine or surgery, 
and there is a limited exposure to her 
participation in that era's emergency, 
and often pioneering, surgical or 
medical techniques. 

Although there are some special 
passages in the Hawks diary that 
will appeal to the typical Civil War 
student (including a poignant ac- 
count of one of the earliest Memorial 
Day exercises in Charleston, South 
Carolina, in 1865, of the recapture of 
Fort Sumter, etc.), the whole will be 
a disappointment to Civil War re- 
searchers and students. The diary is 
mired in personal observations and 
trivia which mean little to even the 
most schooled and ardent enthusiast 
— people and personalities with little 
of even local significance, accounts 
of steamer or horseback rides— 
which detract from the real contri- 
butions of Dr. J. Milton and Esther 
Hawks. Because the editor had ac- 
cess to J. Milton's letters, it should 
have been an opportunity to incor- 
porate those very revealing and his- 
toric letters with the journal of his 
wife into a narrative which could 
have done both parties justice and 
would have provided a more vast 
and coherent backdrop of the Civil 
War than Mrs. Hawks' horse-drawn 
buggy, classroom, or sick chamber. 

Continued on page 58 
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The Lee Children 
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Mildred Childe (Mildred) Lee. 


The marriage of Robert Edward 
Lee and Mary Anne Randolph Cus- 
tis produced seven children, four 
daughters and three sons of the Lee 
family's seventh generation. Repre- 
sented in their names are the vener- 
able, Virginia ruling class surnames 
Custis, Washington, Fitzhugh, and 
Carter, all families with their own 
colorful stories. 

Despite the fact that their father 
would be one of the most heralded 
military commanders in history, the 
Lee offspring seem to have led nor- 
mal lives, at least compared to other 
children of the Civil War era. True, 
these were children of uncommon 
social status, but they also experi- 
enced the same tragedies as other 
wartime families. 

The lives of the Lee boys, George 
Washington Custis (Custis), William 
Henry Fitzhugh (Rooney), and Rob- 
ert Edward, Jr. (Rob), all three Con- 
federate soldiers, have been fairly 
well documented. Two of them, 
Rooney and Custis, achieved the 
rank of major general in the Confed- 
erate army. 

Custis was Robert and Mary Lee's 
first child, born on September 16, 
1832, at Virginias Fort Monroe, 
where his father was serving as an 
engineer. After studying under Rev- 
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The Lee sons.Right to left: William 
Henry Fitzhugh (Rooney) Lee, George 
Washington Custis (Custis) Lee, and 
Robert E. (Rob) Lee, Jr. 


erend George A. Smith in Fairfax 
County and Benjamin Hallowell in 
Alexandria, Custis received an ap- 
pointment to the U.S. Military Acad- 
emy in 1850. Four years later he 
graduated at the head of his class, 
beginning a career with the army 
corps of engineers, building harbor 
defenses and making river improve- 
ments in Washington, D.C., Georgia, 
Florida, and California. 

After resigning from the U.S. Army 
on May 2, 1861, Custis joined the 
Confederate army as a captain of 
engineers and set to work fortifying 
the capital, Richmond. Rising to 
colonel, then brigadier general, on 
the staff of President Jefferson Davis 
he saw no action in the field until, 
as a major general, he organized a 
defense of Richmond against Union 
invaders in the final months of the 
war. On April 6, 1865, he was cap- 
tured at Sayler's Creek, Virginia, but 
was paroled because of his mother's 
ill health. In the autumn of that year 
Custis accepted the chair of Civil and 
Military Engineering at Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute and six years later suc- 
ceeded his father as president of 
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Washington College (now Washing- 
ton and Lee University). In 1897 he 
retired to “Ravensworth,” a Lee fam- 
ily residence, and died there on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1913. 

William Henry Fitzhugh Lee, nick- 
named "Rooney" to distinguish him 
from his cousin Fitzhugh, also a 
Confederate major general, was the 
second son of Robert E. Lee, born 
on May 31, 1837. After graduating 
from Harvard University and serv- 
ing two years in the U.S. Army, 
Rooney resigned his officer's com- 
mission and farmed for a time at 
“White House,” an inherited estate 
on the Pamunkey River in Virginia. 
In the Civil War, Rooney distin- 
guished himself in the Confeder- 
ate cavalry, fighting in nearly every 
campaign in which the corps was 
involved. 

Events of June 1863 provide strik- 
ing evidence of the Lee boys’ broth- 
erly devotion. After his wounding at 
the Battle of Brandy Station, Rooney 
was captured while recuperating. “To 
save from sorrow the innocent and 
sick wife of his wounded brother,’ 
Custis Lee requested that Northern 
authorities allow him to take the 
place of his imprisoned brother, fac- 
ing a penalty of death. The request, 
however noble, was denied. 

Rooney was finally released as 
part of a prisoner exchange in March 
1864 and was soon promoted to 
major general, the youngest in Con- 
federate service. Second in com- 
mand of cavalry during his father’s 
surrender at Appomattox Court 
House in 1865, Rooney returned 
home after the war to find his house 
destroyed and his wife and two chil- 
dren dead. 

Determined to proceed with his 
life, he married Mary Tabb Bolling, 


Eleanor Agnes (Agnes) Lee. 


Mary Custis (Mary) Lee. 


resumed farming, and was elected 
president of the Virginia Agricultural 
Society. He then served as state 
senator for four years before being 
elected to the U.S. Congress in 1887. 
He died before completing his term, 
at “Ravensworth,” on October 15, 
1891. 

Robert E. Lee, Jr., or “Rob” as he 
was known to his family, did not 
attain the rank of general, but he 
fought honorably as a Confederate 
captain. Robert E. Lee's youngest 
son, Rob was born at the Lee estate, 
Arlington, on October 27, 1843, and 
attended private schools in the area 
before enrolling at the University of 
Virginia in 1860. At the outbreak of 
the war he joined the famed Rock- 
bridge Artillery as a private, never 
once relying on his father to raise his 
rank. He was eventually appointed 
a lieutenant and aide to his brother 
Rooney, serving with the cavalry 
staff as a captain through the re- 
mainder of the conflict. 

A farmer on the Pamunkey River 
after the war, Rob married the frail 
Charlotte Taylor Haxall, who died 
less than a year later. His second 
marriage, to Juliet Carter in 1894, 
produced two daughters. The great 
general's namesake died in 1914. 

In the typical Victorian manner, the 
stories of the Lee girls — Mary Custis 
(Mary), Anne Carter (Annie), Elea- 
nor Agnes (Agnes), and Mildred 
Childe (Mildred) — have all fallen into 
relative obscurity. 

Mary, the Lees' first daughter, was 
born at Arlington July 12, 1835. Best 
known as the most mysterious of 
the Lee children, she was described 
as “wholly devoid of fear,’ referring 
to her long, solitary walks across the 
countryside. She was a tall, strong 
lover of the outdoors, called simply 
“Daughter” by her father. An inde- 
pendent sort, Mary spent long inter- 
vals away from home when the Lees 
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A Detailed Study of the 
Iron Brigade at The Battle 
of Brawner's Farm 


Acid-free Paper, Photos, Maps, Index 


$17.50 
Plus U.P.S. Delivery Charge - $2.00 
Check /MoneyOrd. /M.Chg./ Visa/ Am.Exp. 
(Ohio Residents Add 6% Sales Tax.) 
Complete Catalogue is Available on Request. 


MORNINGSIDE BOOKSHOP 
P. O. Box 1087, 260 Oak Street 
Dayton, Ohio 45401 
513/461-6736 
When in Gettysburg visit the Morningside/ 
Conflict Bookshop at 213 Steinwehr Ave. 
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CLOTH 
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20 SHADES 
COLOR TAGGED 


* CHART AND 

INSTRUCTIONS 

* DESIGN SIZE 
8" x 10" 


SEND $25.00 TO: OBERLIN SAMPLERS, 
328 REAMER PLACE, OBERLIN, OHIO 44074 
(OHIO RESIDENTS ADD $1.38 TAX) 
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issues HARPER'S WEEKLY. Bargain 
price for complete set. JTL, 21 
Heusted, Old Greenwich, CT 06870. 
(203) 637-0061. 


MINIATURES 


MILITARY MINIATURES, ALL PE- 
riods and sizes in unpainted kit form. 
Paints, books and wood bases also 
available. Specially painted miniatures 
on commission. Catalog—$1.50 (re- 
fundable). VALLEY HOBBY & CRAFT, 
PO Box 3438, York, PA 17402. 


CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS—DE- 
tailed metal miniature 21⁄4” high with 
painting guide. Introductory offer $5.00 
postpaid. PEWTER GRAPHICS, Dept. 
CWT-2, Box 89, Burnt Hills, NY 
12027. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


REFIGHT THE CIVIL WAR! REENAC- 
tors needed for all states, all branches. 
For information send $2.00, area code, 
to Captain George Bisset, 1709 E. 
Kalamazoo, Lansing, MI 48912. 


YOU ALWAYS WANTED TO BE A 
colonel. Authentic reprint of CSA 
Marine Commission. Send Name and 
Soc. Sec. # and $6.95 to Col. Larry 
Chauncey, PO Box 5145, Ocala, FL 
32678. 


OLD MAPS 


OLD CIVIL WAR MAP KITS. ALSO 
old state, railroad, and county maps. 
70-120 years old. All states. Send $1.00 
for catalog. Northern Map Company, 
Dept. CW, Dunnellon, FL 32630. 


CONFEDERATE GENERALS, SEPIA 
toned. 8 x 10 photographs. Lee, Jack- 
son, Stuart, Forrest. $5.50 each, $2.00 
shipping. Leib, 1826 Stanton, York, 
PA 17404. 


PUBLICATIONS 


CIVIL WAR COLLECTORS, HUN- 
dreds of dealers offering thousands of 
items are listed along with Shows, 
Clubs, Events, more in the Civil War 
Dealers Directory. Now only $3.75. 
Order your copy today! CWB, PO Box 
1059, Chesapeake, VA 23320. 


RESEARCH 


NATIONAL ARCHIVES RECORDS 
searched for Civil War Veterans. Send 
$40.00 check together with Veteran’s 
data. Expect historical and record sum- 
mary, and selected record copies in 8 
weeks. Family Lines Research Asso- 
ciates, Attn: Code A, PO Box 145, 
Mount Vernon, VA 22121. | 
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SHOWS 


FIFTH ANNUAL CAPITAL OF THE 
Confederacy Civil War Show and Sale. 
November 23 and 24, 1985. Virginia 
State Fairgrounds, Richmond, Virginia. 
Contact Dennis Madison, 6006 Omo 
Road, Richmond, VA 23234. Phone 
(804) 271-1662. 


WANTED 


STOCKS, BONDS, AUTOGRAPHS, 
Political Pins, Ribbons, Banners, Base- 
ball Cards—memorabilia. Wanted. 
Highest prices paid. Paul Longo, Box 
490CT, South Orleans, MA 02662. 


INSERTION ORDER 


Maggie Johnston 

Civil War Times Illustrated 
Box 8200 

Harrisburg, PA 17105-8200 
Telephone: (717) 657-9555 


Classified Rates: 


$2.20 per word for any ad that runs 
in one issue. $2.00 per word/5 con- 
secutive unchanged issues. $1.55 per 
word/10 consecutive unchanged 
issues. 


MINIMUM PER AD 20 words. 
PAYMENT IN FULL must accom- 
pany order 


Please run the following ad in the next 
— — consecutive issues. Enclosed is 
my check in the amount of $___. 


Name 


Co. Name 


Address 


City 


State Zip 


PH: 
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moved to Lexington after the war. 
Mary is the only Lee daughter who 
appears to have escaped her father’s 
possessive hand. She died on No- 
vember 22, 1918. 

The fourth Lee child and second 
daughter, Annie was one of the gen- 
eral’s favorites. Born on June 18, 
1839, at Arlington, “gentle and shy” 
Annie drew special attention from 
her parents. Her father nicknamed 
her “Raspberry” soon after she was 
born, “in a jocular attempt to hide his 
anxiety over a small birthmark.” At 
age three, she accidentally blinded 
herself in the left eye with a pair of 
scissors. Her father was especially 
endeared to her because of this mis- 
hap. Annie contracted typhoid fever 
and died at age twenty-three at a sul- 
phur spa in North Carolina on Octo- 
ber 20, 1862, just more than a month 
after her father’s withdrawal from the 
agonizing Battle of Antietam. Unfor- 
tunately, no known photograph ex- 
ists of young Annie Lee. 

Although none of the Lee daugh- 
ters ever married, probably because 
of their father’s overwhelming pos- 
sessiveness, Agnes came the closest 
to matrimony. Known as “the pret- 
tiest of the Lee daughters,” she 
engaged in a short romance with 
Orton Williams, who was eventually 
hanged as a spy behind Union lines 
(see February 1985 CWTI “Time- 
Lapse”). Agnes was born at Arling- 
ton, February 27, 1841, and died at 
Lexington on October 15, 1873. 

Mildred, the Lees’ last child, born 
February 10, 1846, was unquestion- 
ably her father’s favorite daughter. 
She was a cat lover who delighted 
her parents with her piano playing. 
She was probably the most devoted 
of the Lee children, and for her 
enthusiasm her father nicknamed 
the girl “Life,” once writing, “she is 
my light-bearer.” Mildred Lee is best 
known for writing of her father, "To 
me he seems a Hero—and all other 
men small in comparison!" She died 
in New Orleans, Louisiana on March 
27, 1905, but is buried with her fam- 
ily in Lexington. 

A ]etter Robert E. Lee 
wrote to daughter Mildred contains 
the essence of his feelings toward 
his children: "Experience will teach 
you that, notwithstanding all appear- 
ances to the contrary, you will never 
receive such a love as is felt for you 
by your father and mother. That lives 
through absence, difficulties, and 
time. Your own feelings will teach 
you how it should be returned and 
appreciated.” LI 
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PUBLIC AUCTION 
Complete Collection From 
SHIELD'S — GETTYSBURG 
CIVIL WAR MUSEUM 
NOVEMBER 16 - 1985 - 9:00 A.M. 


Life-long collection of ARTHUR H. 
(OTT) SHIELDS — Started in 1918 — 
Museum opened in 1925 to be sold 
at Redding Auction Service— 1085 
Table Rock Road—Gettysburg, PA 
17325 — Public Inspection November 
15— 3:00-8:00 P.M. Send large 
S.A.S.E. for listing. 
Terms: Cash — C. David Redding — 

Auctioneer — PA No. 742-L 


Robert K. Krick's 
2nd Edition, Revised 
The Confederate Dead at 
Gettysburg 
124 Pages, Acid-free Paper 


$17.50 
Plus U.P.S. Delivery Charge - $2.00 
Check/MoneyOrd./M.Chg./Visa/ Am.Exp. 
(Ohio Residents Add 6% Sales Tax.) 
Complete Catalogue is Available on Request. 


MORNINGSIDE BOOKSHOP 
P. O. Box 1087, 260 Oak Street 
Dayton, Ohio 45401 
513/461-6736 
When in Gettysburg visit the Morningside/ 
Conflict Bookshop at 213 Steinwehr Ave. 


My Dear General: 
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INTELLIGENCE REPORT 


Civic War g Brass Gir ts 
PO. Box 1366 SASE for Catalog 
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SAND SPRINGS, OK. 74063 
918-245-8558 
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107 x 12" $17, 
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MILITARY 
* ANTIQUES * 
AND WAR RELICS 


Offering desirable antique American fire- 
arms, edged weapons, uniforms. accou- 
trements and historically significant items 
from all periods C 1775-1945 Something 
for everyone Heaviest emphasis on Civil 
War/Indian War era Enjoy detailed de- 
scriptions, profuse photographs. top qual- 
ity format. 30* pages issued bi-monthly 


Annual subscription rate is $12.00 
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Esther Hawks was undoubtedly a 
pioneer feminist, and her journal is 
worthy of attention from that sector 
of American studies. But her rela- 
tionship with her husband — most 
often referred to merely as "Dr." in 
her diary —is never really explored or 
elaborated, even though they spent 
inordinate amounts of time sepa- 
rated and argued about roles and 
goals (he at one time wishing she 
would fall from a cliff and kill her- 
self). 

The most valuable aspect of the 
work is Mrs. Hawks' representation 
of Civil War social history, especially 
as it related to Afro-American and 
Women’s Studies. The perception by 
Esther and her husband of black 
culture is the most revealing and 
redeeming quality of the book. 
Whereas she is a proponent of black 
equality to die on the firing line for 
freedom, the 19th- and 20th-century 
stereotypes of the American Black fill 
page after page, and raise questions 
about the biases, perceptions, and 
judgments of even the most liberal 
of abolitionist classes. 

The prejudices and biases of these 
radical reformers are pervasive 
throughout the text and awaken in 
the reader a realization of 19th- 
century values. If even these ardent 
abolitionists and colonizers stereo- 
typed the Blacks as a naive yet sub- 
versive race, as depicted so often in 
the diaries, it should not surprise 
the reader what the Black opponents 
thought and did. We are made 
aware of how very far the Hawks 
couple stood above their neighbors 
in protecting the right of American 
Negroes, and how far beneath true 
constitutional equality they were 
treated by our ancestors. 

In sum, the diary is often tedious 
in its recounting of daily social and 
personal matters, but it offers a 
unique view of Southern culture and 
social values during and directly 
after the Civil War and an insider's 
perspective of the abolitionist and 
reform movements of the 1860s. For 
those especially interested in state 
history during the years of Federal 
occupation of South Carolina and 
Florida, the diary provides innumer- 
able local anecdotes. For those inter- 
ested in the social and sexual im- 
pacts of the war, the Hawks diaries 
offer a unique opportunity to see the 
era through the eyes of a primary 
participant. 

Kathleen R. Georg 
Hanover, Pennsylvania 


CIVIL WAR TIMES ILLUSTRATED invites you to retrace 


t was the most famous, the 

most infamous campaign 

of the Civil War, and it 
sealed the fate of the Confed- 
eracy. General William Te- 
cumseh Sherman's Cam- 
paign from Chattanooga to 
Atlanta, his March from At- 
lanta to the Sea. 


Now, Civil War Times Illus- 
trated invites you to relive the 
fascinating and furious days. 
Visit the battlefields. Learn 
about the strategies, tactics, 
and maneuvers. Recount the 
toll in human lives and mis- 
ery. And come away with an 
understanding you could ac- 
quire only by experiencing 
history, where it happened. 


Your escort/guide will be 
Dennis Kelly, noted writer of 
Civil War history and Na- 
tional Park Service historian. 
He will provide expert com- 
mentary for the entire tour. 
Do reserve promptly—space 
is limited. 


Itinerary and features subject to revision or 
change without notice 


Itinerary: 


Saturday, April 19: Arrive in Atlanta. A special 
Civil War Times hospitality desk awaits you at the 
Best Western Ladha Hotel. Cocktail party and 
get-acquainted dinner tonight. (D) 

Sunday, April 20: Visit the Cyclorama of the Battle 
of Atlanta —a massive circular painting. After 
lunch, continue via the battlefield of Allatoona, 
Georgia to Chattanooga, Tennessee. (L, D) 
Monday, April 21: This morning visit Chatta- 
nooga's Missionary Ridge, where in November, 
1863, General Thomas's troops stormed the 
heights and sent General Braxton Bragg's Con- 
federates retreating into Georgia. Visit Chicka- 
mauga. Stand on Horseshoe Ridge, where Union 
General George H. Thomas and his men stood 
fast against repeated assaults from General 
James Longstreet's Confederates on September 
20, 1863. Visit New Hope Church and tour Kenne- 
saw Mountain. Arrive at Marietta. Banquet dinner 
and guest speaker tonight. (L, D) 

Tuesday, April 22: Follow Sherman's relentless 
progress to Atlanta. Visit battle sites at Peachtree 
Creek and Ezra Church, and the sites of the Battle 
of Atlanta. Approach Atlanta from the south and 
southwest, following Sherman's August, 1864 
route. Evening free to enjoy the attractions of At- 
lanta. (L) 

Wednesday, April 23: Depart Atlanta and arrive 
mid-morning in Macon. Tour the Old Cannon Ball 
House & Macon Confederate Museum. Then con- 
tinue towards Savannah. Lodging for the next two 
nights in Savannah. (L, D) 

Thursday, April 24: Today, you tour Savannah. 
Visit Fort McAllister, where Confederate forces 
resisted, then surrendered to Sherman. Tour Fort 
Pulaski and Fort Jackson. After lunch, continue 
touring Savannah and outlying battlefields. This 
evening is free to enjoy this beautiful city. (L) 
Friday, April 25: En route to Charleston, tour the 
beautiful city of Beaufort, South Carolina. Follow 
Sherman's line of approach through the swampy 
lowland regions south of Charleston — some of the 
worst marching country imaginable. Overnight 
this evening in Charleston. (L) 

Saturday, April 26: Tour Charleston and outlying 
battlefields today. After lunch, take the Harbor 
Boat Ride to Fort Sumter and see where the Civil 
War began. Return to the hotel tonight for a cock- 
tail reception and banquet dinner. (L, D) 


| Sherman's March 
To The Sea. 


Atlanta * Chattanooga * Marietta * Savannah e Charl s 


April 19-27, 1986 - 


Sunday, April 27: Depart for Atlanta this morning, 
with stops at Atlanta Airport and the Best Western 
Ladha. 


Included Features: 


* 8 nights hotel accommodations 
*7 lunches, 5 dinners and a welcome cocktail 
reception 


* Transportation by deluxe motorcoach through- 
out 


* Baggage handling throughout 
* Services of a qualified historian 
* Entrance fees and sightseeing where applicable 


Rates: 
$795.00 per person double occupancy 
$875.00 per person single occupancy 


For information call 1-800-223-8907 (in PA 
1-800-822-2139). 
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